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GONZALEZ BYASS 


SHERRIES OF DISTINCTION 


.. and then there is the popular 


NECTAR the new taste in sherry 


Tio Pepe is an old favourite but have you 


tried ROSA Amontillado the family 





sherry or CREMA a superb cream sherry ... Spain's Dry Oloroso 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL (2D 










100,000 curves 


20 RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


103 FACTORIES 





£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


Ten thousand men and women work at Fort Dunlop, mainly on tyre pro- 
duction. At Great Chesterford in Essex a factory of 50 people produces 
table-tennis equipment and dartboards. At Bankstown in Australia, 12 
miles from Sydney, 1,000 people make rubber footwear. In Malaya and 
Nigeria 14,000 are employed on Dunlop plantations. 

All these people, with their colleagues in many other countries, are the 
life-blood of the Dunlop organisation ... the most valuable assets of a 
vigorous forward-looking company. 


DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


CFH/PR6/S1 
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*Man on a Beach’ 


Drawing by Constable 
( Victoria & Albert Museum, London ) 
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ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 
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At your leisure... 


Three hundred and fifty years ago, 
the poet George Herbert wrote: 
‘*He hath no leisure who useth it not.” 
Some people are similarly worried today 
by the increase in leisure 
that is now becoming a reality for everyone. 
‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do’. 
For ourselves, 
we find it a happy thought, 
rather than an alarming one, 
that more and more people 
-~ should have more time to do what they want; 
| gamsy a greater chance to enrich their days as they please. 
Or even just to loll about, 
hex” like this man on the beach in Constable’s drawing. 
And we like to think that when you yourself 
go off to pleasant places in the car 
or sit at home on winter days in a warm house 
or find innumerable household chores immensely simplified 
by the use of synthetic materials 
like nylon and detergents and polythene, 
you may give a thought 
to a fact which we all accept without question 
but seldom realise. . . 
oil — and Esso — are helping you 


to more leisure. 
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yor the first time... 


matching cabinets 
for 
VT 
IV, 
Stereo 


& High 
Hidelity 


She knows beauty when 
she sees it... and when 
she hears it. .. . She found 
the finest technical re- 
production and superbly 
crafted furniture in match- 
ing TV, Stereo and High 
Fidelity Cabinets—with a 
choice of Queen Anne, 
Sheraton, Louis XVI and 
Georgian stylings. 
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The more you know 
about Scotch, the more 
you like Ballantine's 


From Scotland's largest distillery 
to connoisseurs the world over. 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 





GEORGE BALLANTINE & SON LTD., DUMBARTON, SCOTLAND. EST. 1827. DISTILLERS AT FORRES, ELGIN, BRECHIN, DUMBARTON 
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. but everyone 


has a ‘double’ 


when it’s 
Vat 69 
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THE ONE S co TCH 
THAT STANDS OUT 





ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
ally superb tweed without so much 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- 
tions approved by the Board of 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
duced in the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 
So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
I'WEED 


“HAND WOVEN 


H avis Tweed 


— 





Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 











The most durable watch of all time 









The test of forty-six years including wide 
service in two World Wars has demonstrated 
the astonishing ability of the Land and Water 
Watch to remain accurate under all climatic 
conditions. Now, today’s handsome versjon of 
this celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 





* Waterproof —shock f inkess steel 
* Fully Guaranteed for ayers £26. 0. O. 


Call or write for further details. 
ASPREY and BIRCH & GAYDON LTD 
153 Fenchurch St + London EC3 
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SiR ROBERT BURNETT & CO. LTO., THE DISTILLERY, SEAGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6. 





A good palate 
can always distinguish 


Sir Robert Burnett's 


‘White Satin '’’ Gin 









BURNETTS 
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SATID 
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ADELBODEN 


4600 feet—A world of snow and sun. Ski-school. 
Eight ski- and chair-lifts. Curling Coach. Artificial 
Ice-rink. A gay night life. Write to Kurverein 
Adelboden. 


GRINDELWALD 


3500 feet—Famous for ski-ing, curling and skating. Easily 
accessible by train and road all winter through. Chair-lift 
to First-Jungfrautour. Ski-school, curling coach, skating 
teacher. All information from Grindelwald Tourist Office. 


GSTAAD 


The most famous cenire in the Bernese Oberland. 
Average daily sunshine 7-8 hours. Twenty Ski-lifts, 
four Ice-rinks. Excellent hotels. Many social events. 
Information: Enquiry Office, Gstaad. 





BERNESE OBERLAND 


Average !0 days all-inclusive rates in Good Hotels £20 (room, 3 meals, tips, taxes, etc. included). Prospectus and information: 
VBO Office, Interlaken, Switzerland, The Swiss National Tourist Office, 458-59, Strand, London, W.C.2, or your Travel Agent. 


KANDERSTEG 


With through coaches to the ideal winter resort for recrea- 
tion and Sport! Ice-rink, Curling, Ski-lifts, Chair-lift, 
Cable railway, Swiss Ski-school, 19 Hotels, 80 Chalets. 
Apply for Brochure W 11 to Kurverein Kandersteg. 


MURREN 


5450 feet—8/l1th Jan. British Ski-Racing Week (Men), 
11/19th Feb. “ Half a Century of Curling,” 10/12th 
March XXVI Arlberg-Kandahar. Information: Miirren 
Tourist Office, Switzerland. 


WENGEN 


For plenty of sun, snow and fun, together with excellent 
snow and ice conditions, choose Wengen at 4000 feet in 
the famous Jungfrau Area. Apply to Tourist Office 
Wengen, Switzerland. 
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When Great Grandmother 
first saw Grandfather.... 


Naturally, being a family with excellent taste they 
toasted the event with Campari. Yes, even a hundred 
years ago Campari was appreciated by Connoisseurs. 
Today, in 1960, the discriminating are still choosing 


Campari, a round century after .... 


....Great Grandfather poured the 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1960. 


THE HUB OF FAMILY ATTENTION: THE YOUNG PRINCE ANDREW PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GARDENS OF BALMORAL. 


Prince Andrew is now seven months old. The photographs which appear on the informal. There are no frills, no sternly-uniformed nannies: just a family 
this page and on page 463 are among the very few ever published of the young portrait, with the young prince himself the centre of attraction, and, in spite 
prince with his family. They were taken during the Royal family’s summer of the smiles of his elders and betters, wearing the severe frown and fixed 
visit to their Scottish holiday home, Balmoral Castle. Emphasis here is on | regard of an elder statesman who has more important things to occupy his mind. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1 }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5 hd. ( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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TATURALLY, no one cares much for paying 
+ rent. There are so many other things on 
which one can spend one’s money to advantage: 
a television set, a motor-car, a holiday by the 
seaside, clothes for the wife and children, the 
pools and horses, cigarettes and beer One's 
house, after all, is one’s home, whether one owns 
or leases it; it is as much part of the background 
of life as the air one breathes. Yet, though one 
may have lived there for years, every quarter-day 
one is expected to pay money, probably to some 
completely unknown person or body, merely for 
the privilege of occupying one’s own home, and, 
what is worse, to go on paying it, apparently, 
Even payments for hire-purchase, the 
so-called ‘ never-never,’’ have an end: but rent 
demands are like eternity and, 
however many payments one 
may have made, they con- 
tinue to come in and one is 
never any better off or more 
master of one’s home by 
meeting them than one was 
before. Sooner or later a free- 
born Briton’s gorge tends to 
rise at such monetary slavery 
and he begins, even, to sub- 
scribe to the beguiling theory 
that rent should be abolished 
in the name of human justice 
and liberty, and that houses 
and the land they stand on 
should be treated as the 
property of the public, of the 
commonweal, at least until 
he remembers that the com- 
monweal, in the shape of the 
local council, demands rent, 
too, and, what is_ more, 
possesses powers for extract- 
ing it beyond even the capa- 
city of the ordinary landlord ! 
So much for the tenant’s 
point of view. What of the 
landlord’s ? For though to a 
tenant landlords may seem 
an unnecessary blight, the 
fact remains that without 
landlords, whether private or 
municipal, there would be no 
houses at all. For, unlike air, 
houses have to be created 
and, what can be almost as 
costly, maintained. To create and maintain a 
house involves a constant struggle against the 
forces of nature: against gravity and space, against 
wind and weather, erosion and decay. And some- 
one has got to pay for all this creation and strug- 
gling, and unless the occupier of the house does so, 
the landlord must. ‘“‘ Very well,’’ the tenant may 
answer when this unpleasant reality has been 
brought to his notice; “' let the landlord make me a 
present of my home, and henceforward I will main- 
tain it, mend the roof, repair and paint the wood- 
work, deal with subsidence and dry-rot and wood- 
worm, and burst boilers and defective drains.’’ But 
this overlooks the fact that the landlord has paid 
for the building of the house and still has to meet 
or obtain the interest on the capital he or his 
predecessor in title laid out on the work: on the 
purchase of the bricks and stones, the glass, timber 
and tiles of which it is composed, on the hire of the 
labour and skill that was expended on its building. 
He can no more reasonably expect the landlord to 
make him a present of this than he can expect him 
to make him a present of £3000, or whatever the 
original cost of the house’s erection was. The land- 
lord is a man with needs and obligations and calls 
on his purse just as much as the tenant; he is not 
even necessarily a richer man. He is not an 


for ever 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


abstraction, but a fellow creature with a life and 
family of his own to provide and budget for. Unless 
we are to adopt a communistic form of society and 
share all goods in common-—a state of society 
which, incidentally, does not even exist in Russia 

there is no reason in equity why a landlord should 
be subjected to the confiscation of his property any 
more than any other man. And if his tenant 
defaults or uses his political power—for there are 
more tenants than landlords—to get the State to 
give him the legal right to default, whether in part 
or in whole, a landlord is, in fact, being deprived 
without compensation of his property. To refuse to 
pay the rent or to insist on its level being kept by 
law below the level which the landlord could obtain 
for it in the open market, is a species of theft carried 





THREE ROYAL LADIES WITH THEIR BOUQUETS OF WHITE HEATHER: THE QUEEN, THE QUEEN MOTHER AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET AT THE BRAEMAR GATHERING, SCOTLAND. THEY WERE ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, PRINCESS ANNE AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. 

For more than an hour on September 8 the Royal party, who had driven over from Balmoral for the occasion, watched 
the games at Braemar. A crowd of nearly 30,000 was there to welcome them, including no fewer than eleven Scottish 
pipe bands. Among the sporting events they watched were wrestling, the tug-o’-war (won by the Scots Guards in were. despite its failure a 
the inter-services competition), throwing the hammer and tossing the caber. : a. 
farmer, Mr. Sandy Gray, tossed the 19-ft. ‘‘ Braemar Special '’ no fewer than three times—one a perfect “ 12 o'clock.” 


out by one man or group of men against another 
Morally speaking, it is indefensible, though, 
ironically enough, it is almost invariably advocated 
in the name of morality and justice. 

For, contrary to common belief, an examina- 
tion of the relevant figures shows that it is not, as 
a whole, landlords who are proving extortionate 
and grasping to-day, but tenants. The artificial 
restrictions on rent levels imposed during the past 
half-century by Rent Control Acts have bedevilled 
our national thinking on the matter, and created 
an automatic bias in favour of the tenant which is 
clearly contrary to justice. Figures published 
by the Central Statistical Office suggest that the 
price paid for house accommodation, even since 
the partial removal of rent-control three years ago, 
is far below the level it would stand at if the laws 
of supply and demand—that is, the freedom of 
man to make with his fellow whatever arrange- 
ment is mutually agreeable to both—were allowed 
by the State to operate. According to a survey 
of the rent position published this month in The 
Times: ‘‘ While house rents, even after the 
Rent Act, 1957, stood in 1958 only 48 per cent. 
above the rents of 1938, in 1958 the total personal 
incomes of the nation were 270 per cent. above 
the corresponding income in 1938, and in 1959 the 


In this last event an Aberdeenshire 


incomes were 294 per cent. higher.”"* The same 
survey points out that wages and salaries have 
moved even faster and that last year they were 
nearly three and a half times greater than their 
pre-war level. This means, in effect, that though 
there are, no doubt, many cases where tenants 
with small means are being asked to meet 
increases in rent beyond their means for premises 
they have long occupied, by and large the nation, 
and particularly the wage-earning and salaried 
part of it, is paying very much less for the house 
property it leases than those who own that 
property are, in equity, entitled to receive for their 
outlay. This in itself can only have the result 
of lessening the amount of rented house-property 
available, for, however much the State may 
attempt to restrict the opera- 
tions of the laws of supply 
and demand, they will always 
continue, in some measure, to 
operate. People will not incur 
the risks of building or owning 
houses for other people to 
rent unless they can see a 
reasonable return on their 
outlay and risk. Why should 
they ? 

The whole issue has been 
confused, like a good many 
others facing society to-day, 
by the fact that in the 19th 
century the wage-earner’s 
reward for his labour was in 
many cases too low for him 
to be able to afford the funda- 
mentals of a decent life. From 
this circumstance arose the 
demand, both by the workers 
themselves and by liberal- 
minded persons more happily 
circumstanced, that those 
fundamentals should be pro- 
vided by the State. Thus 
arose the phenomenon of free 
education, free libraries, rent- 
controlled and subsidised 
houses and, later, free medi- 
cine and a whole host of other 
social services. The Speen- 
hamland system was, as it 


century earlier, applied in a 
different form and on a titanic 
scale. Whether it was the right remedy for the 
appalling social conditions created, with much else 
that was good, in the course of the Industrial 
Revolution, is hard for a historian to estimate; 
it might have been better to ensure, as we have 
since done, a fairer distribution of national income 
and then left it to the worker to buy the services 
he needed with his increased wages. It would 
certainly have made for a freer society. But now, 
without apparently realising it, we have adopted 
both remedies. The industrial worker to-day 
commands a wage which his grandfather and 
great-grandfather would have regarded as almost 
fabulous wealth; yet he still enjoys free education 
and health services and subsidised food and 
housing. Where a family is bringing home 
£20 a week in wages it is ridiculous and detrimental 
to society that their rent should be artificially 
fixed at a figure so low that it ceases to be worth 
anyone's while to build houses for working-men 
to rent For if such restrictions, now for the 
Breater part of the population needless, are to 
continue or be reimposed, they will end not only 
in eliminating the landlord but the tenant as well; 
for without the one there cannot be the other. 


* The Times, September 6, 1960. D. R. Denman, 
‘ Realism About Rents.” 
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PRINCE ANDREW—WITH HIS 
FAMILY AND SCOTTISH HOME. 


NOT AT ALL HAPPY ABOUT THE STRANGE CAMERAMAN: THE YOUNG PRINCE BEING TAKEN OUT IN HIS PRAM BY HIS MOTHER 
AND SISTER DURING THE ROYAL FAMILY’S SUMMER HOLIDAY SPENT AT BALMORAL. 


(Above.) CURLING HIS TOES IN PLEASURE: 

THE SEVEN-MONTH-OLD PRINCE ANDREW IN 

THE ARMS OF HIS MOTHER IN THE GROUNDS 

OF BALMORAL, AND WITH PRINCESS ANNE 
HAPPILY LOOKING ON. 


| wonderful expressiveness of a 
child’s face is well brought out 
in this latest series of photographs of 
the young Prince Andrew and his 
family. In this group alone he is 
shown as suspicious, inquiring, con- 
tented and exuberant. The setting is 
a perfectly intimate and family one, 
with the minimum of artificiality 
and of camera effects. The tradi- 
tional style of pram is just about the 
only detail which these photographs 
have in common with similar ones 
of several decades ago. They are 
also a heavily Scottish series, for the 
baby Prince bears the name Andrew, 
the scene is Balmoral Castle, the 
Duke wears a tweed jacket, the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Anne 
wear tartans, while in one photo- 
graph they are all seated on tartan 
rugs. And yet as if to stake a claim 
for another country over which the 
Queen reigns, the Welsh corgis have 
refused to be left out of the picture. 


(Right.) A FAMILY GROUP—WITH DOGS—ON 

THE LAWNS OF BALMORAL. THE DUKE 

WEARS STURDY BOOTS AND HOLDS HIS 
SMILING SON IN FRONT OF HIM. 


A CHARMING STUDY: GRABBING A DUKE IN ONE HAND AND A PRINCESS IN THE OTHER, A FACE OF MANY AND VARIED EXPRESSIONS: THE YOUNG PRINCE HERE A LITTLE PUZZLED 
PRINCE ANDREW IS DETERMINED TO BE THE CENTRE OF ATTENTION. BY THE UNFAMILIAR BOX THAT KEEPS GOING “CLICK” AT HIM 
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A HEBRIDEAN LINK; SHIP NEWS; 


THE QUEEN MOTHER, AT BENBECULA, WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT) LORD MACDONALD OF 
SLEAT, MR. F. W. WALKER, MR. AND MRS. IAIN HILLEARY AND THE REV. W. MACDONALD. 


MOVING DOWN THE SLIPWAY AT COWES: THE 3800-TON 

SARNIA, BUILT FOR THE CHANNEL ISLANDS SERVICES. 

Sarnia has been built in Samuel White’s East Cowes 

Yard, like her sister ship Cesare, launched last year, 

for the British Railways Southern Region. They are 

one-class ships, and they have been designed to meet 
the challenge of air competition. 


A NOBLE PRESENTATION: MR. EUSTACE SELIGMAN PRESENTING TO DR. T. M. KNOX, PRINCIPAL 
OF ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, A SET OF SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS. 

On Sept. 8, at the American Embassy residence, Mr. Seligman on behalf of the Folger Library of 

Washington D.C., presented on permanent loan to St. Andrews a set of the first four folios of 

This will make St. Andrews the first Scots university to hold such a set. 


Shakespeare’s plays. 


LONDON NEWS 


ILLUSTRATED 


AND OCCASIONS ACADEMIC AND POLITICAL. 


THE 


Seventeen years ago a viaduct was built linking the islands of South Uist and 

Benbecula. On September 7 Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother opened the 

North Ford causeway, linking Benbecula with North Uist; and it is now possible 

to walk or motor from one end of the three islands to the other. This develop- 

ment will have many benefits for the three islands, not least for the doctors of 

North Uist, whose patients can now be taken to the Benbecula airport by road, 
instead of by a ferry across the stormy waters. 


TO BE PRESENTED BY THE KENYA GOVERNMENT TO THE CHAIRMAN AND COM- 

MITTEE OF LLOYD'S, LONDON, TO ADD TO THEIR COLLECTION OF SHIP MODELS: 

THE MODEL OF A “ JAHAZI” OR KENYA COASTAL DHOW, WHICH HAS BEEN MADE 
AT LAMU, WHERE THESE DHOWS ARE STILL MADE. 


for ten years under 
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OPENED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER ON SEPTEMBER 7: THE 5-MILE-LONG NORTH FORD CAUSEWAY, WHICH 
LINKS THE ISLANDS OF BENBECULA AND NORTH UIST (BACKGROUND). 


LAUNCHED 364 DAYS AFTER KEEL-LAYING: NUBIAN 
ENTERING THE WATER AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Nubian, third ship of the “ Tribal’ class, was 
launched by Lady Holland-Martin, wife of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Eric Holland-Martin, a former com- 
mander of the old Nubian. These “ Tribal” class 
frigates are described as Ist Rate (Destroyer Type). 


THREE GENERAL SECRETARIES OF THE T.U.C.: (LEFT) SIR VINCENT TEWSON (RETIRING), LORD 
CITRINE (FORMER SECRETARY) AND MR. GEORGE WOODCOCK, THE NEW SECRETARY. 

Mr. George Woodcock, who was appointed the new General Secretary of the T.U.C. unopposed, 

is fifty-five, and he has 5 pm a long apprenticeship with his predecessors, being senior economist 

rd Citrine and fourteen years assistant to Sir Vincent Tewson. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 1960: 
HEROES AND HEROINES. 


DRAWING AWAY TOWARDS A SURPRISE MARATHON VICTORY—BAREFOOT: 


A SECOND, AND LAST GOLD MEDAL FOR GREAT BRITAIN: 
D. THOMPSON STRIDING TO THE TAPE TO WIN THE 
50-KILOMETRES WALK IN GREAT STYLE. 


FENCING—INDIVIDUAL EPEE: A. L. N. JAY (G.B.), WHO CAME 
SECOND TO G. DELFINO (ITALY), AND WAS ALSO IN THE BRITISH 
TEAM WHICH CAME SECOND TO ITALY. 


hn il . 
CHAMPAGNE FOR PRINCE CONSTANTINE, WHOSE BOAT WON IN THE DRAGON CLASS, SEEN THE GREATEST ATHLETICS PERFORMANCE OF ALL: H. ELLIOTT (AUSTRALIA) TAKING THE LEAD IN THE 


WITH HIS SISTERS AND PARENTS, THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE HELLENES. 


Last week we published several pages showing the principal winners in the 
first two-thirds of the Rome Olympic Games. On this page are a number of 
the winners who achieved their various medals later. Generally acclaimed as 
the outstanding athletic performance of the whole Games was that of the 
Australian, Elliott, the world record holder over 1500 metres, who won this 
event in such overwhelming style that he left a field which consisted of 


A. BIKILA (ETHIOPIA), A MEMBER OF THE EMPEROR'S BODYGUARD. 


AN ATTRACTIVE WINNER OF NO FEWER THAN THREE GOLD 
MEDALS: W. RUDOLPH (U.S.A.)—WOMEN’S 100 METRES, 200 METRES 
AND 4 X 100 METRES RELAY. 


GRAND PRIX JUMPING: D. BROOME (G.B.; LEFT), THIRD; 
R. D’'INZEO (ITALY; CENTRE), WINNER; AND HIS 
BROTHER, P. D’INZEO (ITALY), SECOND. 


THE YOUNGEST GOLD MEDALLIST: THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
KLAUS ZERTA, THE COX OF ONE OF THE TRIUMPHANT GERMAN 
ROWING CREWS IN THE COXSWAINED PAIRS. 


1500 METRES. HE WON EASILY IN 3 MINS. 35.6 SECS.—AN OLYMPIC RECORD. 


under-four-minute milers far behind and broke the Olympic record for the 
event. A surprising result was the victory in the gruelling marathon of an 
unknown Ethiopian, Bikila, who proved a popular victor in what was the finale 
of the Games. In the final reckoning Russia was the outstanding country, with 
43 gold medals, 29 silver medals and 31 bronze medals. The U.S.A. gained 
34 golds, Great Britain two. Now eyes turn to Tokyo, in four years’ time. 
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N the early stages of the intervention 
of the United Nations in the Congo 

its behaviour on the spot seemed to 
be lacking in resolution One could 
hardly say the same thing now rhe 
action taken on September 6 in closing 
all the airfields, except for its own use, 
and in silencing the Leopoldville 
Kadio must be considered drastic, 
though it would appear to be well justified. Both 
were being misused. However, when one glances 
at the background one becomes aware that the 
significance of this action extends far beyond the 
restoration of law and order. It is to be found in 
politics. Who suffers most? Clearly it is Mr. 
Lumumba, who had been dismissed from office by 
the President, Mr. Kasavubu, the previous evening. 
The chief troop movement going on was that of his 
men in Russian aircraft—-I am assuming this has 
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CHANGE IN THE ASPECT OF THE CONGO. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Mr. Lumumba has been the architect of his own 
growing unpopularity among fellow-African rulers, 
with the possible exception of Guinea. 


The second factor | put forward is the future 
of the Katanga. Its fate looks like being one of 
the main keys. Up to the present Mr. Tshombe 
has remained in control His position has been 
improved by the closing of airfields because there 
was always a possibility that Russian aircraft 


GROUNDED BY ORDER OF THE UNITED NATIONS : TWO OF THE RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT PUT AT THE DISPOSAL OF MR. LUMUMBA 
BY THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, SEEN ON THE TARMAC AT LEOPOLDVILLE 


really been ended—and he was the prime talker on 
the wireless. 


The United Nations has thus leant over to the 
side of Mr. Kasavubu and one might say also to 
that of Mr. Tshombe in the Katanga. The legal 
situation, so far as the embryo constitution can be 
taken as an authority—and there is nothing else 
is in favour of Mr. Kasavubu. He has the right to 
dismiss his Prime Minister, whereas his Prime 
Minister has no right to declare the presidency 
vacant. The United Nations authorities now in the 
Congo assert that they are covered by the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council, which enjoined them 
to restore law and order. One must applaud their 
enterprise, but it may give rise to discussion later. 


The Kasavubu-Lumumba struggle has been 
long and grim. The President kept very quiet at 
first. There is no need, however, to suppose that 
he changed his mind; it is more likely that, watching 
developments and sitting back—as a President 
should--he became more and more convinced 
that Mr. Lumumba’s policy and performances 
were disastrous. He may have concluded that the 
Prime Minister was becoming intoxicated to the 
point of derangement by excitement and the sound 
of his own voice. In Kasai he had set on foot what 
amounted to a civil war and begun to feed it with 
troops flown in in the Russian aircraft put at his 
disposal. We cannot estimate the figure of the 
losses there, but they must be very heavy. On 
one day they are reported to have numbered 400. 


At first he did not oppose Mr. Lumumba’s 
condemnation of Mr. Tshombe, though he did not 
repeat it. At the time of writing, his relations 
with the latter are not clear. We do note that they 
were not unfriendly at one time and that the two 
had some discussion on a federal solution for the 
problem of the Katanga. This may be resumed, 
if it has not already been. Nor is there as yet 
evidence whether Mr. Kasavubu’s appointment of 
the President of the Senate, Mr. Ileo, as Prime 
Minister has proved effective or is going to. 
Sev.ral factors have to be taken into account. I 
will tackle some of them, though it will be on the 
basis of a slender flow of news. 


One is the attitude of other African states. 
There can be no doubt that this has changed since 
a number of them displayed jealousy of the employ- 
ment of white troops of the United Nations and in 
one or two instances demanded that all should be 
withdrawn. The clue must lie not merely in the 
violence displayed by Mr. Lumumba, but in his 
obvious leftward, if not Communist, tendencies. 
They are not as a rule inclined to the introduction 
of Communism; the majority aim is rather a sort 
of neutralism more or less based on that of India 


would be switched to the task of carrying his 
troops to its borders if the reinforcements they were 
beginning to carry into Kasai in order to break its 
efforts to become independent were successful. 
However, the Belgian forces having all been with- 
drawn, Mr. Tshombe is now on his own and his 
troops are unlikely to be of a high standard in 
training or equipment. With the backing of 
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to him, but he is likely to find difficulty 
in paying it, in which case it may pass to 
another master or go over to banditry. 
‘It has at least been taught some 
musketry and minor tactics by the 
Belgians. If Mr. Lumumba suffers 
further political rebuffs, one of the 
worst of which would be to lose the 
support of the Parliament of the Congo, 
his military following would in all probability 
diminish proportionately. Then he would indeed 
find himself out in the cold. 


There is an element of speculation in anything 
| have written about the future. It is not even 
easy in reviewing the latest phase of this strange 
story to be sure about the significance of the past. 
In one of the first of the articles on the Congo | 
ventured to say that the United Nations would be 
wise to give the Katanga some form of recognition. 
This would not have prevented later efforts to 
bring about a federal solution. At that time and 
afterwards U.N. set its face against having any 
truck with the Katanga; there were even reports 
that it intended to enter it by force. By now it has 
arrived at a stage which may be called provisional 
recognition. This is all to the good. 


Yet one cannot avoid the reflection that, if 
U.N. action—with the indispensable aid of Ameri- 
can aircraft—was amazingly rapid, its thinking did 
not keep pace. It began with a primness suggestive 
of a refined old lady saddled with the task of 
cleaning out a dirty house. Even now the props 
are precarious, and the whole thing might still 
slide over into anarchy and chaos. (I have not, as 
I write, yet heard of Russia’s reaction to the closing 
of the airfields and thus the interruption of a 
carefully arranged scheme to muddy the troubled 
waters further.) Looking back on the period when 
UN did not even appear capable of issuing clear 
and practicable orders to its own troops, we may 
be grateful to it for the improvement but must 
regret the vacillation. 


All that has happened this year in central 
Africa will have to be paid for and we shall find 
items in bills long hence. The Congo has great 
potentialities as well as achievement already shown, 
though it is true that a large proportion of its 





GUARDED BY UNITED NATIONS SOLDIERS: THE VILLA OCCUPIED BY MR. KASAVUBU AS PRESIDENT OF THE CONGO REPUBLIC, 
SEEN AFTER HIS APPEAL FOR GREATER PROTECTION. (Photograph by Radio.) 

In the Congo the United Nations faces one of its most difficult tasks ever. Mr. Hammarskjéld and his representatives are 

faced on one side by the necessity for not exceeding the terms of the U.N. mandate; on another by the urgent need for someone 

to restore order in the country; and on yet another by the prospect of Russia becoming an influential and subversive power in 

the centre of Africa. On September 8, Mr. Hammarskjéld asked for another meeting of the Security Council, and has submitted 


a seven-page report on the Congo question. 


Mr. Kasavubu he has good prospects of survival, 
especially if the United Nations substitutes a 
smile for a frown. 


Finally, there is the Congolese Army, which has 
gone through many vicissitudes since it mutinied 
against its Belgian officers. Some of it may have 
been immobilised for misconduct, but the bulk has 
hitherto remained at the disposal of Mr. Lumumba 
He will be formidable so long as it remains faithful 


Meanwhile the Congo remains at boiling-point. 


mineral wealth lies in the Katanga. That is why 
Mr. Tshombe does not want to see it taxed from 
Leopoldville. Recent events have been grave 
set-backs, but only temporary. However, that 
would not be consolation enough if they should 
lead to a phase of misery, hunger, and death. This 
would not only be shocking in itself but would 
leave behind it* poisonous hatreds and minds 
trained to revolutionary violence. The work of 
the United Nations is far from done 
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NEW YORK. MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL BALLET PRACTISING IN READINESS FOR THE 
OPENING OF THEIR AMERICAN SEASON, WHICH OPENED AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE, NEW YORK, ON SEPTEMBER 11. THEY ARE MAKING A FIVE-MONTH TOUR. 


NEAR MONTREAL. A 
BRILLIANT SPECTACLE BY NIGHT: 
THE NEW B.P.C. REFINERY, NOW 
“ON STREAM” AT VILLE D’ANJOU 
This new refinery is the British 
Petroleum Company's first in 
North America, and it is now 
constructionally complete. Its 
products will be delivered by 
road, rail, the Trans-Northern 
Pipeline, and by river via the 
St. Lawrence River Wharf. 


(Right 

DAR-ES-SALAAM. TANGAN- 
YIKA’S MULTI-RACIAL GOVERN- 
MENT AFTER THE SWEARING-IN 
ON SEPTEMBER 3. IT IS HEADED 

BY DR. JULIUS NYERERE. 

Our photograph shows: (Stand- 
ing, 1. to r.) Mr. Kambona 
(Education), Mr. Bomani 
(Agriculture and Co-operative 
Development), Mr. Kahama 
(Heme), Mr. Jamal (Communi- 
cations, Power, Works), Mr. 
Swai’(Commerce and Industry), 
Mr. Kawawa (Local Government 
and Housing). (Seated, I. to r.) 
Chief Fundikira (Lands, Surveys 
and Water), Mr. M. J. Davies 
(Information), Mr. Nyerere (Chief 
Minister), Sir Richard Turnbull 
(the Governor), Sir R. Windham 
(Chief Justice), Sir Ernest Vasey 
(Finance), and Mr. D. N. M. 
Bryceson (Health and Labour). 


SHANIDAR, IRAQ.. THE DISCOVERY OF YET ANOTHER NEANDERTHAL SKELETON 
(SHANIDAR IV). LEFT FOREGROUND, DR. RALPH SOLECKI. 
In our issue of May 7 this year we reported the discovery by the Columbia University- 
Smithsonian Institution Expedition, directed by Dr. Ralph Solecki, of three Neanderthal 
skeletons in the Shanidar cave in Northern Iraq. During the present season three more 
(all adults) were discovered in rapid succession: Shanidar IV on August 4, Shanidar V 
rs : ; me ; ? ee eee “— ~~evw on August 8 and Shanidar VI on August 9. This discovery makes Shanidar one of the 
CALIFORNIA. A U.S‘A.F. MINUTEMAN INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE SEEN IN AN richest palzolithic sites in the world. Shanidar V is contemporary with I and about 
UNDERGROUND LAUNCH SILO AT EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE. 45,000 years old; but IV and VI, which are contemporary with each other, are some- 
During late 1959 and early 1960 tests have been conducted at this base to establish the design what earlier. The careful lifting of the remains and the study of this embarras de 
requirements for operational pits or ‘‘ launch silos’’ for these missiles. Originally eighteen richesse were expected to take some time. 
launches were planned, but the series was so successful that the last ten were cancelled. 
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cant UTAH. TRAVELLING AT 404.6 M.P.H., THE FASTEST EVER ON WHEELS, BUT NOT ACCEPTED 


MONTREAL. CLAIMED AS THE WORLD'S FIRST SWING-TAIL CARGO AIRCRAFT: THECANADAIR | AS A RECORD: MR. M. THOMPSON’S CHALLENGER I. 
44, NOW IN FULL COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. On September 9 Mr. Micky Thompson, in his four-engined car, Challenger I, reached 
The Canadair 44, which is a derivation from the Canadair CL-28 and the Bristol Britannia 404.6 m.p.h. on Bonneville Salt Flats, about 10 m.p.h. faster than John Cobb's record. On 
is powered with four Rolls-Royce Tyne turbo-props. The tail swings aside for convenience the second run, the car broke down, however, and the new record cannot stand officially. 
in cargo-loading. There is also a military version. ’ 
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BERLIN. EAST GERMAN POLICE CHECKING THE PAPERS OF PEOPLE CROSSING FROM WEST 


BERLIN INTO BAST BERLIN, DURING THE PERIOD OF RESTRICTED MOVEMENT. 


WHICH WAS INAUGURATED ON SEPTEMBER 9. IT HAS BEEN BUILT FOR PROCESSING OIL FROM THE 
On September 8 East Germany restricted access to East Berlin to those with special passes. 
The Allied Commandants protested to the Soviet Commandant; and on September 9 the 


SAHARA. THE CIRCULAR BUILDING IS A STORAGE RESERVOIR. 
SS ee, eal three Allied authorities ended certain temporary travel permits for East Germans. 


ALABAMA. MRS. GEORGE C. MARSHALL TOUCHES THE BUST OF HER LATE HUSBAND, GENERAL ~ieneuiabiiaaaini 
MARSHALL, WHICH SHE HAD JUST UNVEILED AT HUNTERSVILLE ON SEPTEMBER 9. ; 
President Eisenhower (left) made the dedicatory address at the inaugural ceremonies at the | OF SIAM AGAINST A PILLAR IN THE OLD CATHEDRAL AT ROSKILDE, THE BURIAL PLACE OF 


George C. Marshall Space Flight Centre at Huntersville, and the General's widow unveiled a 
8 bronze bust of the late General Marshall during the ceremonies. p DANISH KINGS. MANY REIGNING MONARCHS HAVE BEEN MEASURED IN THE SAME WAY. 


DENMARK. THE KING OF DENMARK (RIGHT) HELPS TO MEASURE THE HEIGHT OF THE — 


, 
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PUERTO RICO. A HELICOPTER VIEW OF HUMACAO, THE AREA OF THE ISLAND MOST SEVERELY DAMAGED 
BY THE HURRICANE “ DONNA.” SOME EIGHTY PEOPLE WERE KILLED. 

The hurricane “ Donna,” which struck Anguilla early on September 5, did widespread damage in the 

Leeward and Virgin Islands as well as in Puerto Rico. In the latter island it is reported that more than 

eighty people were kifled. The islands of Barbuda, Anguilla, Sombrero and Anegada were badly hit. 
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SEOUL. THE END OF AN 
ERA IN KOREA: WORKMEN 
BEGINNING TO DISMANTLE 
THE 81-FT. HIGH STATUE OF 
THE FORMER PRESIDENT 
SYNGMAN RHEE ON AUGUST 
17, THE STATUE WAS TAKEN 
DOWN IN SEVERAL PIECES 
FROM ITS PEDESTAL OVER- 
LOOKING SEOUL. THE FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT LEFT KOREA 
IN APRIL FOR HAWAII. 


ienitaiiaiaiiigia itt teat 
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(Right) 

MOSCOW. THE TWO 
FORMER U.S. SECURITY 
EMPLOYEES (LEFT) WILLIAM 
MARTIN AND (RIGHT) BER- 
NON MITCHELL ANNOUNCING 
THAT THEY HAD BECOME 

SOVIET CITIZENS. 
Two American employees of 
the U.S. National Intelligence 
Agency, W. Martin (29) and 
B. Mitchell (31) disappeared 
while on holiday in June. 
On September 6 they gave a 
Press conference in Moscow 
and announced that they had 
renounced U.S. citizenship 
and had been granted Russiar 
citizenship. 
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BRITTANY. PRESIDENT DE GAULLE SPEAKING IN THE SMALL ISLAND OF SEIN, AFTER 
UNVEILING A MEMORIAL TO THE ISLAND'S MEN WHO JOINED THE FREE FRENCH. OF SIAM, VISITING 
On September 7 President de Gaulle began a five-day tour of Brittany. He is here seen on On September 6, the King and Queen of Siam, beginning their three-day State visit 
the small island of Sein, which lies south of Ushant and south-west of Brest. All the men to Denmark, were shown Kronborg and the statue of Holger Danske, who, 
of this island answered his call in 1940 and sailed to England. according to legend, will rise to his feet when Denmark is in mortal danger. 
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PHNOM PENH, CAMBODIA. INSIDE A LARGE TEMPORARY PAVILIO) 
BODY OF THE DEAD KING—THE LAST—AWAITING CREMATION. \ OF MALAYA, SIR HISAMUDDIN SHAH, YANG DI-PERTUAN AGONG. 
King Norodom Suramarit of Cambodia died in April, and his body was kept in a { The death of Malaya’s Head of State comes only five months after his election to that post and the death 
golden urn until his cremation on August 24. The funeral pyre was lit by the of his predecessor. In the foreground (centre) is Lieut.-General Sir Rodney Moore, who is Chief of Staff 
surviving Queen and the King’s son, who has declined to ascend the throne. N Armed Forces of the Federation of Malaya. 


NEAR ASSIOUT, EGYPT. PASSENGERS HURRIEDLY LEAVING A SKYMASTER AIRLINER WHICH HAD WEST GERMANY. A SAD TESTIMONY TO A MILITARY ERROR: SIXTEEN 
CAUGHT FIRE AND BEEN COMPELLED TO LAND IN THE DESERT. ; HELMETS WHICH BELONGED TO SOLDIERS ACCIDENTALLY KILLED. 

On September 3 an airliner travelling from Luxembourg to Entebbe, Uganda, caught fire over North Africa and On September 2, sixteen American soldiers were killed and twenty-seven 

crash-landed in Egypt, with its Fg engines ablaze. ere was no one hurt although the aircraft was severely injured when an 8-in. howitzer shell, fired during a training exercise, landed 

damaged. e pilot and most of the passengers were South African. in a supply tent. The shell had been fired by too powerful a charge. 
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CAPE TOWN. BENEATH THE IMPRESSIVE WALL OF TABLE MOUNTAIN: THE WINDSOR CASTLE 

FLOODED AREAS IN AN AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLE. 30,000 PEOPLE HAVE FLED THE AREA. WHO SAILED ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA FROM SOUTHAMPTON ON AUGUST 18, 

Rohtak, ht. slice north of Bees, tes teen mney mag A “lie tos co LEAVING FOR DURBAN. SHE IS NOW EMPLOYED ON A REGULAR SERVICE TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
strengthen a railway embankment which alone lies between the town and total devastation. | LARGE CROWDS TURNED OUT TO WATCH THE LINER. 
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AN IMPERIAL HERITAGE, 


“THE WORLD OF ROME.” By MICHAEL GRANT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N most civilised countries at the present time 
there is a good deal that is paradoxical about 

the position of classical studies. On the one hand 
we have the movement to remove Greek and Latin 
from the educational syllabus as compulsory 
subjects, while on the other the spade is every day 
widening our knowledge of antiquity. In such 
circumstances the appearance of this volume by 
the Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
is particularly opportune, for it not only sum- 
marises the present state of our knowledge of the 
Roman world, but it sets that knowledge in its 
proper perspective against the background of the 
history of civilisation. The volume is comprehen- 


sive in scope and is admirably illustrated; indeed, 
the only serious criticism which can be directed 
against the author's treatment of his subject is the 
omission of a section dealing with the Roman 


GODS AND EMPERORS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


Army upon which, in the last resort, was 
based the civilisation so succinctly described 
in these pages. i 


Professor Grant is unquestionably right 
in stressing the action and reaction of the 
Greek and Roman approach to the problems of 
the day, for the more one studies the develop- 
ment of the Roman Republic the more one 
is impressed with a state of affairs closely 
resembling in many of its features the progress 
of Athens. Indeed, in their origin the in- 
stitutions of the two cities had far more in 
common than is always realised by those who 
are inclined to regard Greek and Roman as 
essentially different types of civilisation. It is 
true that their development was along very 
dissimilar lines, and that of Athens was as 
rapid as that of Rome was the reverse: the 
geographical situation of the two cities like- 
wise had no small influence upon their 
respective destinies, for while Rome was 
favoured by nature, Athens most certainly 
was not. Above all, there was the marked 
contrast in the national character, for the 
Roman was slow-witted but persistent, while 
the Athenians were exceedingly prone to 
generalisations, and, in the immortal words of 
the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, “‘ spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell, 
or to hear, some new thing.’”’ In spite, how- 
ever, of these differences, when Athens and 
Rome first appear upon the stage of history 
it is with institutions which have a close 
affinity one to another, and to the end they 
always had more in common with one 
another than with any other of the great 
civilisations of antiquity. 


After discussing the cosmopolitanism of 
the Roman world the author goes on to say: 


Yet behind this impressive picture of inter- 
nationalism there were serious racial tensions. The 
most significant of these, because it concerned 
the two chief peoples of the empire on whose 
collaboration the whole structure depended, 
was the tension between Romans and Greeks 
Psychologists might describe the attitude of the 
Romans towards their Greek neighbours and 
subjects as the manifestation of a love-hate 
relationship. On the one hand educated Romans 
felt a passionate admiration for Greek culture, 
and a consciousness of inferiority to its possessors. 
On the other hand they retained a widespread 
suspicion of its unmanly cleverness, and a strong 
distaste for contemporary Greeks, who seemed 
light-weighted, unsound and unprincipled. 


Professor Grant continues: 
5 
Yet neither Rome nor Greece finally conquered ‘ 
the other. The division between the main 
western and eastern cultures of the Mediterra- 
nean region remained fundamental, and the 
disunity, which this division engendered, was onc 
reason for the empire's eventual failure to weather 
its storms. The same division initiated, 
along its frontiers, age-long tensions between 
Croats and Serbs, Poles and Russians, producing 
among these people the basic, permanent fission 
between the Roman Catholic Church—Christianity in 
the Latin form which gave it power—and Greek 
Orthodoxy. 


There was another important ingredient in 
Roman civilisation which certainly cannot be 
ignored, and that was the Etruscan. ‘‘ The visible 


The illustrations from the book, “ The World of Rome,” 


and practical sign of the Roman will to power 
was Roman cruelty,’’ we are told, and that was 
undoubtedly an Etruscan legacy, for the gladia- 
torial shows, which were its outward and visible 
sign, were not of Greek origin but came to the 
Romans from Etruria. 


When we pass to the Empire it is to find fewer 
basic changes than might have been supposed, 
for if the government of the Republic was a 
dyarchy of Senate and Assembly that of the Empire 
was equally a dyarchy—first of Emperor and 
Senate, and later of Emperor and Army. Yet in 
none of these three periods was the balance 
between the forces at all equally maintained, for 
in the first the Senate continually gained ground 
at the expense of the Assembly; in the second the 
Emperor was always encroaching upon the preroga- 











ANTINOUS, 





A GALLERY OF VIRTUES AND VICES: ALL THE PORTRAITS SHOWN HERE ARE 
OF EMPERORS EXCEPT FOR ANTINOUS WHO, LIKE THEM, WAS DEIFIED. THEIR 
CAREERS SET AGAINST THE GREAT PANORAMA OF ROMAN HISTORY ARE 
DEALT WITH IN THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


publishers, Weidenfeld and N: 


tives of the Senate; while in the third the Imperial 
power fought a losing battle against the great 
military chiefs, often of barbarian origin, until at 
last Odoacer deposed Romulus Augustulus, and 
put an end to the Western Empire altogether. 





The position of a Roman Emperor during the 
first three centuries of the monarchy, as it is here 
depicted, was in very many ways analogous with 
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that of the Greek 
tyrant and the 
modern dictator. 

Itwasadespotism, | 5 
more or less con- THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 











cealed, tempered REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 

by assassination. PROFESSOR MICHAEL GRANT. 

The old con- Professor Michael Grant, who is now 
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stitutional forms Queen’s University, Belfast, has 
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became clear that Ankara —_— the —., In 1948 = 
— became Professor of Humanity 
the spirit had Edinburgh University and in 1956 
departed from he became the first Vice-Chancellor 
them, and that of Khartoum University. 
they merely served 


as a cloak to cover a naked autocracy. On 
the other hand, the Roman Emperor had one 
great advantage over his Greek prototype—he 
alone stood between the State and an anarchy 
which could only end in its complete dis- 
solution, whereas the tyrant simply served 
to bridge the gulf between aristocracy and 
democracy. If proof of this assertion be 
wanted, it lies in the fact that when any 
particularly tyrannical Emperor had been 
overthrown, few voices outside the Senate 
were ever raised in favour of a return to 
the old order, and the popular instinct was 
to find a new monarch whose rule would 
be more tolerable than that of his predecessor. 
The memory of the last century of Senatorial 
mis-government must have remained very 
green in the minds of the Roman people 
when even the savagery of a Nero, or 
a Commodus, failed to provoke a republican 
reaction. 


At the same time there can be no ignoring 
the fact that the position of the Emperors 
was possessed of serious weaknesses as well 
as of great strength. It is significant that 
none of them dared to use the title of rez, 
and Professor Grant has an amusing story of 
one Emperor who, when an ex-consul tried to 
embrace his knees in suppliant fashion, re- 
treated so hastily that he fell over backwards: 
if, for political reasons, the Emperors allowed 
themselves to be deified, they were clearly 
worshipped as the personification of the 
Empire rather than as deities themselves. 
Above all, the monarchy never became heredi- 
tary, for even the dynasties of Constantine 
and Theodosius soon came to an end. The 
succession to the principate was always the 
burning question of the day. 


OO OOD OOD OO LOO OOOO LO LO ORO ORO OE 


The author shows quite clearly how little 
effect upon the provinces had the civil dissen- 
sion and troubled politics in Rome itself in 
the first century a.p. Indeed it will probably 
come as a surprise to some readers to discover 
how important a part the provinces played 
; in Roman history; for years it was their 
impact upon the capital rather than the 
capital’s impact upon them which was the 
more noticeable; especially was this the case 
where literature was concerned, and it is 
significant that the first prominent Roman 
man of letters, namely Terence, was a pro- 
vincial. The second century witnessed a 
boom throughout the whole empire, but in the 
end it proved impossible to combine indefinitely 
bad politics with good finance, for “‘ the 
exchequer could not afford the double burden 
of the civil wars continually produced by the 
lack of a succession system and the aggressive 
wars which many emperors still pursued from 
a desire to be thought glorious.’’ Only in 
the more remote territories such as Britain 
did prosperity revive, for that province reached 
the peak of its development in the third and 
fourth centuries. Elsewhere recovery after the 
fratricidal struggles proved impossible, excessive 
taxation crippled all initiative, the barbarians 
took advantage of their opportunity, and during 
the fifth century, at any rate in the West, the 
darkness deepened into night. 





ee 


* “The World of Rome.” By Michael Grant. Illus- 
trated. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 42s.) 
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NEW AND OLD BY RAIL, ROAD AND FOOT; AND AN ELECTRIC WATCH. 


+ ay 


OPERATING THE CHANGE-OVER MECHANISM OF THE “ ROAD-RAILER” IN WHICH THE 
ROAD AND RAIL WHEELS ARE RETRACTABLE LIKE THE CARRIAGE OF AN AIRCRAFT. 


THE “ROAD-RAILER,” A REVOLUTIONARY FORM OF FREIGHT TRANSPORT, INTRODUCED FOR This device which is designed to combine the advantages of both road and rail transport 
drives between factory and rail-head as an articulated lorry, drops its rail wheels and 


BRITISH RAILWAYS, WHICH CAN TRAVEL ON ROAD OR RAIL AS REQUI > 3 : . ~ “ ; 
QUIRED joins a fast freight train and finally delivers its goods as a road lorry again. 


WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE NEW FORTH ROAD BRIDGE: A VIEW SHOWING THE MASSIVE THE LATEST CONDITION OF THE “ TRAVOLATOR,” THE 354-FT. MOVING PLATFORM AT BANK 
CONCRETE PIER, 120 FT. HIGH, ON THE QUEENSFERRY SIDE. UNDERGROUND STATION, LONDON, WHICH IS DUE TO BE OPENED ON SEPTEMBER 17. 
The huge new Forth road bridge, about half a mile upstream of the famous rail bridge, will Designed by the Otis Elevator Co., the “ travolator" will soon help unblock what is known 
bring, it is stated, “‘ new life to the commerce of Scotland,’’ and it is thought it will be open with muted affection by London businessmen as “‘ The Drain '’—a notorious section of under- 
to traffic early in 1963. It is expected to cost about £16,500,000. ground railway connecting Bank and Waterloo. Its speed will be 180 ft. per minute. 





HOW QUICKLY CAN THE OLD LADY STOP? ONE OF THREE TESTS BEING CARRIED OUT ON A CAR RUN BY ELECTRICITY: A MAN’S WRIST-WATCH (WITH FEMALE HANDS)—ON VIEW AT THE 
OF MODEST VINTAGE AT HENDON, NORTH-WEST LONDON. INTERNATIONAL WATCH AND JEWELLERY TRADE FAIR AT OLYMPIA, LONDON. 

On a_recent Press visit to a Ministry of Transport’s vehicle-testing station, half the cars failed to This novel kind of watch is powered by electricity. Inside is a tiny accumulator 

satisfy the examiners in matters of brakes, lights and steering. Tests were due to begin this week, and a dummy winder can be removed (as shown) to make contact for a battery But 
and it would seem that the writing is on the wall for quite a few beloved “ crocks.” since one charging is reputed to last a year, this would be a rare operation. 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS: THE FACTS BEHIND ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES. 


By MAJOR OLIVER STEWART, M.C., A.F.C., Editor of “ Aeronautics.” 


|” percent fault with Farnborough is an annual 
aeronautical exercise. This year’s twenty- 
first Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ 
Display was no more and no less successful than 
the previous shows. The combination of brightly 
coloured, deafeningly noisy spectacle and in- 
triguing technical novelty seems never to fail. 
The wonder and excitement were there in full 
measure and there were no signs that the specta- 
tors were acquiring immunity from the effects of 
the mixture as before. 

As remarkable as anything the great illusionists 
have shown upon the stage was the presentation 
of the Short SC 1 vertical take-off and landing 
research aircraft. It flew in two different ways, 
at one moment solemnly sitting on the thrust of 
four downward pointing engines some 15 metres 
above the ground in front of the president’s tent 
and at the next cruising normally, its weight borne 
by the wings, propelled by a fifth engine. It wasa 
quick change from a refurbished flying bedstead 
to a rather small and untidy but otherwise 
conventional jet aeroplane. 

In hovering flight its automatic stabilisation is 
a major technical marvel. The aircraft was not 
held level by its pilot, Mr. Brooke Smith. It has 
sensing devices of its own, like the semi-circular 
canals of the human ear, and these convey 
instructions to the regulators of the small air jets 
at wing tips, nose and tail. So the aircraft 
balances itself on its four small Rolls-Royce jet 
engines, each one capable, at full throttle, of 
holding up eight times its own weight. 

My own most vivid impressions of the art of 
the test pilots who demonstrate the fast fighters 
have been gained inside the control tower, where 
the Senior Air Traffic Contro] Officer and his staff 
drive the programme along at such a rate that 
there does not seem to be 
one second’s interval from 
endtoend. As soon as the 
pilot has become airborne, 
has turned and is rushing 
towards the tower for a fast 
run, he is being counted 
down. It is a reminder of 
the frantic work he must 
put into four or five 
minutes if he is to show off 
his aircraft to the best ad- 
vantage. A loopand a roll 
and the words go over to 
him from Control: ‘‘ Two 
minutes to go.”’ And as 
he turns on finals the 
next item is already under 
way. 
Inevitably the Hunters, 
the Gnats, the Javelins and 
the Lightnings are the chief 
spellbinders. But by in- 
genuity and careful plan- 
ning the less spectacular 
commercial aircraft are 
also made to hold the 
attention. One of the 
annual criticisms is that 
the brilliant performance 
of the aircraft at Farn- 
borough is unrealistic 
because they carry no load 
beyond a thimbleful of fuel. 
So this year Handley Page's 
test pilot, Hazelden, taxied 
thesturdy little Dart Herald 
on to the runway, where 
it took on thirty paratroopers. The aircraft then 
took off and landed between tapes stretched across 
the runway less than 600 metres apart. The 
Herald high-wing configuration brings the loading 
line close to the ground, so that the paratroopers 
did not need the kind of high steps that are used 
at airports. 

In about the same size and range group was 
the only entirely new aeroplane at this year’s 
show, the Avro 748. This was claimed by Hawker 





DIRECTOR OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CON- 

STRUCTORS: MR. E. CYRIL BOWYER, C.B.E. 
The Society of British Aircraft Constructors Ltd., whose president, Sir George Dowty, and Director, Mr. E. Cyril Bowyer, 
we show here, was founded in 1916. The Society, which is responsible every year for the magnificent display at Farnborough, one day should be a 
is the official representative body of the British Aircraft Industry. Its membership is made up of British aircraft and aero- 
engine constructors and of manufacturers of specialised materials, parts and components. The Royal Aeronautical Society 
was founded as early as 1866. Its object is to ‘‘ promote the advancement of aeronautical science in all its branches.'’ The 
Society, whose President is Dr Moult, has branches throughout Great Britain. 


Siddeley to be the “ cheapest of its clan ’’ (about 
£175,000) and to be intended as a DC3 replace- 
ment. In its design Roy Ewans strove for the 
most difficult characteristic of all, the thing that 
eludes nearly all modern aircraft, simplicity. In 
the air at Farnborough it had an ordinary look; 





PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CON- 
STRUCTORS, 1960-61: SIR GEORGE DOWTY. 





but if it is indeed simple to run and to maintain, 
it will be sure to find a place in the world’s markets. 

This year there was a tendency for the show 
to become less technical and more frankly specta- 
cular, for the Royal Air Force participation was 
larger than ever and consisted of ,items which 
were designed to appeal to the eye. Bomber 
Command's opening item,-the “ scramble”’ of 
V-bombers, was appropriately noisy and it did 
show how the complexities of the modern military 





PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY, 1960-61: 
DR. E. S. MOULT, C.B.E. 


aircraft can be brought under control by the proper 
equipment and the right drill. Number 111 
Squadron has always been a favourite with 
Farnborough crowds, and it was probably right 
to put its contribution at the end of the pro- 
gramme. The stream landing, with two aircraft 
touching down every ten seconds to the total of 
eighteen aircraft, seemed a fitting conclusion to 
the flying display. 

Farnborough, however, is not all flying. The 
Exhibition Hall contains a wonderful assembly of 
technical ingenuities and engineering skill. The 
emphasis seemed to have shifted yet more in’the 
electronic and navigational equipment direction. 
But there is scarcely an article used in or with 
aircraft that was not represented in one way or 
another. That hall and its contents tend some- 
times to be overshadowed by the sheer impact 
of the flying display. But the fact is that there 
is no other exhibition of aeronautical goods to 
be compared with it. 

And then there are what used to be called the 
“caravans’’ and are now sometimes called the 
“sites’’ or the “ belvederes,’’ though no term 
seems to fit them. They are centres of entertain- 
ment and the scale of the hospitality they offer 
was no less this year than in previous years. And 
if, in a few months’ time, someone asks whether 
Farnborough was worth it, the answer must be 
that it has enabled the British aircraft industry 
to build up its exports to the value of over 
£150,000,000 a year and that there is no sign 
that it is in any way falling short of its past 
achievements. 

Certainly the Farnborough crowds were pleased. 
And the “ Farnborough ’”’ crowds are not just 
engineers, just schoolboys, just Service officers, 
but a liberal cross-section of the population. The 
reason is that the Show 
is designed to a formula 
which differs from that 
followed in other displays 
and exhibitions, a formula 
introduced by the Director 
of the S.B.A.C., Mr. E. C. 
Bowyer. It combines the 
mobile and the static. The 
Exhibition Hall, no matter 
how brilliant its exhibits, 
would never on its own 
draw such enormous 
audiences. The flying 
display helps it and 
it helps the flying display. 
Together they form 
the most effective com- 
mercial and _ technical 


publicity agency ever 
invented. 
Some say that the Show 


will eventually be held 
every other year, alter- 
nating with the Paris Salon 
de l'Aéronautique; others 
say that it will be liberal- 
ised and that aircraft, 
engines and pieces of equip- 
ment of foreign origin will 
be admitted. And there 
are the minor suggestions, 
such as the proposal that 


“ ladies day ““—a drastic 
change, for. at present 
womer are not admitted 
among the guests on the 
first three days. It has already been said 
that the Show has’ changed, becoming 
somewhat less technical and more spectacular 
as the R.A.F..has taken a larger part. And 
it is certain that it will continue to develop. 
But unless the newly-shaped aircraft industry 
falls upon very bad times indeed, the Show will 
assuredly continue in-one form or another. 
As an entertainment, as a social occasion, as 
propaganda and advertising, it has few equals. 
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el ig es aaa | THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY AT HOME TO THE 


ESCORTED AROUND THE STATIC EXHIBITION OF AIRCRAFT AT INDIAN VISITORS LOOKING AT A HUNTER TRAINER: (LEFT) S./L. 
FARNBOROUGH BY COMMANDER PARKER: MR. W. DE MIER, WHO VENKATESH AND GROUP CAPTAIN SATYANARAYANA, WHO CAME OVER 
IS GEN. MANAGER (MEXICO), K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES. FROM THE INDIAN EMBASSY IN PARIS. 


DISTINGUISHED SPECTATORS AT FARNBOROUGH: (LEFT TO 
RIGHT) SIR SIDNEY CAMM, THE HAWKER DESIGNER; MAJOR 
EYRE; SIR THOMAS EASTHAM; AND SIR THOMAS SOPWITH. 


» ‘er, 











A GROUP OF VISITORS FROM THE NETHERLANDS INCLUDING COLONEL WILLEMSE, 
COMMANDER J. LEEFLANG, MR. VAN ZANTEN AND MR. B. A. M. SCHREINER. 


a 


A 
> 


ADMIRAL SIR MANLEY POWER (LEFT) DISCUSSING THE BLACKBURN BUCCANEER N.A.39 
WITH ADMIRAL FORTUYN OF THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY. 





LOOKING WITH INTEREST AT A MODEL OF A WESTLAND HELICOPTER: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. W. S. DAVIS, 
LT. GENERAL SIR ALEXANDER DRUMMOND AND MAJOR GENERAL W. HUGHES. 


ABOUT TO ENTER THE T.C.A. VICKERS VANGUARD: A PARTY WHICH INCLUDES BRIG.-GENERAL ALI M. 
KHADEMI, C.-IN-C. IRANIAN AIR FORCE, COLONEL M. H. ESFANDIARY, M.V.0., AND MILITARY, AIR AND NAVAL 
ATTACHES FROM THE IRANIAN EMBASSY IN LONDON. 


a —- little new has been seen at Farnborough this year, it still is packed with 

; visitors from all over the world with money to spend, if they so wish, on British 
aircraft. A glance at this page is enough to show from what a variety of countries these 
visitors come. The British aircraft industry, unlike so many other industries of this 
country, is fully aware of the need to export and it is at Farnborough that so many of the 
deals which keep the industry prosperous arise in the first place. Last year the industry 
brought in over £150 million, a record since the war and this year may well come near to 
equalling that figure. Since the war, more than one thousand million pounds’ worth of 
products have been exported by the industry to about 160 countries and territories. This 
total does not include royalty payments from the manufacture of British aircraft, aero- 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London 


’ 
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[IE WORLD: VISITORS AT FARNBOROUGH FROM MANY COUNTRIES. 














i Be, aise ieee cose SS ee ee 
VER MAKING USE OF THE BEST DETERRENT TO RAIN—UMBRELLAS: THE MINISTER OF AVIATION, MR. PETER THORNEYCROFT 
(RIGHT), TALKING TO THE CON- 
TROLLER OF AIRCRAFT, SIR 
GEORGE GARDNER (SECOND FROM = ay IMPORTANT FOREIGN VISITOR: THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER OF DEFENCE, 
RIGHT). HERR FERDINAND GRAF (SECOND FROM RIGHT), TALKING TO A GROUP. 












US.A.F. OFFICERS STANDING UNDER A VICKERS VULCAN: (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
COLONEL HAMMOND, BRIG.-GENERAL ROBERT H. WARREN AND COLONEL HEAD. 





MR. THORNEYCROFT DISCUSSING THE NEW BRISTOL SIDDELEY STENTOR ROCKET 
ENGINE WITH SIR ARNOLD HALL, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
ENGINES LTD. (Photograph by Bristol Siddeley News.) 





MILITARY DEPUTIES FROM MANY COUNTRIES LOOKING AT A NAPIER ICING RESEARCH AIRCRAFT: (LEFT TO RIGHT) 





M. COLONEL KOCAS (TURKEY), GENERAL ILTER (TURKEY), GENERAL BATMANGLIDJ (IRAN), AIR MARSHAL FRASER, 
VAL GENERAL QADIR (PAKISTAN), GENERAL ROGERS (U.S.A.F.) AND CAPTAIN PARSON (U.S.A.F.). 
engines and equipment abroad. These figures show something of the importance of British 

rith aircraft as an industry and in a large measure this success is due to the way in which a 
tish | shop window for the industry is put on every year at Farnborough. More than 8000 
ese | visitors come from abroad for the Show, while in recent years the attendance figures for 
this | the public have often been over 250,000. The cost of the display is borne by the four 

the | hundred or so member companies of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors. The 
try permanent staff of the Society is responsible for arranging the flying programme, the 
to Exhibition building and the allocation of stands. Furthermore, they have the job of inviting 

of all those who, whether from this country or from abroad, may be of help in selling the enee wm Cenvembamaen selects tan fim: Gast to tacen Gh Wen 
his products shown there. It is a job of great difficulty which is managed extremely well. WAKEFIELD, MP., YUSSEF AL GHANIM, OF KUWAIT, AND MR. ERIC RYLANDS 
ro- News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT AT THEIR BEST: THE FARNBOROUGH DISPLAY WHICH YEAR 
oer 
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THE THIRD SUCCESSIVE BASIC TRAINER TO COME FROM HUNTING AIRCRAFT: THE JET PROVOST 
T.MK. 3, FOUR OF WHICH ARE SEEN HERE. THE MARK 4 OF THIS TYPE OF TRAINER, WHICH IS 


MORE POWERFUL, 


A SCENE AT FARNBOROUGH WHICH SHOWS HOW EFFICIENTLY THE DISPLAY 1s WAS ALSO SHOWN. 


CONDUCTED: A VULCAN ROARING OVERHEAD AS AN AVRO 748 COMES IN TO LAND. 


P. ese 





= seme © RS 





a . 


THE GLOSTER JAVELIN MK.8, WHICH FIRST FLEW LAST YEAR. EARLIER MARKS OF JAVELIN ARE IN USE A DEMONSTRATION WHICH SHOWED HOW THE HANDLEY PAGE DART HERALD, WHEN LOADE 
WITH THE R.A.F. AT HOME AND ABROAD. PARATROOPERS RUNNING TO EMBARK. THIS DEMONSTRATION COUNTERED THE CRITICISM THAT 


+ FE . ee Ge 
SS aa ‘a 
oe tt —— 


am « 


THE ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH ARGOSY FREIGHTER COACH, OF WHICH A VERTICAL TAKE-OFF 
VERSION Is BEING CONSIDERED, SEEN HERE IN FLIGHT. THE STATIC EXHIBITION AT FARN CH: AP or AIRC {ICH TOOK P 


This year has seen one of the biggest changes in the structure of the British aircraft | October the Ministry of Aviation was formed with Minister ; muc 
industry ever to take place. The recent mergers and amalgamations have resulted that post is now held by Mr. Peter eae ee ce Ge new engi 
in the industry now being composed of three airframe manufacturing groups— | arrangements will be in gaining the ind ‘a dominant place in world markets os 
one specialising in rotating-wing aircraft—two main aero-engine companies and cannot be known as yet. The type of aircraft which are most in demand are air- airli 
nine smaller aero-engine, airframe and missile manufacturing companies. Last | liners. The T.C.A. Vickers Vanguard, which can be seen on this page, aroused 121, 
Specially photographed for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News 





DVOST A RANGE OF FIVE WESTLAND HELICOPTERS HOVERING OVER THE AIRSTRIP. WESTLAND AIR- 
H IS CRAFT HAVE RECENTLY BROUGHT OUT THE P.531/2 MK. 1 WHICH HAS BEEN ORDERED FOR THE 


D, WHEN LOADED, CAN TAKE OFF AND LAND IN A DISTANCE OF 600 YARDS: THIRTY 
E CRITICISM THAT AIRCRAFT AT FARNBOROUGH ARE DISPLAYED WITHOUT A LOAD. 


to; P 
oe yee 
aes, 
a 
tome 


ARMY BY THE MINIS- 
TRY OF AVIATION. 
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YEARLY DRAWS THE EYES OF THE AERONAUTICAL WORLD TO THIS COUNTRY. 


PERHAPS THE MOST IMPRESSIVE NEW AIRCRAFT: THE SHORT SC-1 VERTICAL TAKE-OFF AND 
LANDING RESEARCH AIRCRAFT SEEN AS IT MADE THE PHOTOGRAPHERS DUCK. 





THE SHORT SC-1 AS IT APPEARED IN THE STATIC EXHIBITION. IT REPRESENTS A MAJOR TECHNOLOGICAL BREAK-THROUGH 


WHICH TOOK PART IN THE FLYING DISPLAY FROM THE ARGOSY (LEFT) TO THE WESTLAND HELICOPTERS. 


| much interest at the show; equipped with four Rolls-Royce Tyne turbo-prop 
| engines, it is capable of carrying 100 passengers at 420 m.p.h. in considerable | 
| comfort. Two months ago the Ministry of Aviation announced that four British 
| airliners would receive Government financial backing; the Argosy, de Havilland | 
| 121, Vickers VC-10 and Super VC-10. One of the most impressive displays was 


d London News”’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 


IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. 





CAPABLE OF CARRYING 100 PASSENGERS IN CONSIDERABLE COMFORT AT GREATLY 
REDUCED FARES: A VICKERS VANGUARD AIRLINER IN SERVICE WITH T.C.A. 


given by the Short SC-1 vertical take-off and landing research aircraft. The first 
jet aircraft of its kind, it carried out a smooth transition from jet-borne hovering 
to wing-borne flight. It is particularly interesting because of its military possibili- 
ties; vertical take-off and landing could prevent aircraft being destroyed by rocket 
attack before they got off the ground. 
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MISSILES AT FARNBOROUGH: A DISPLAY OF 
MODERN ARMAMENTS. 








+ ae DESIGNED AND BUILT BY NORD-AVIATION OF FRANCE: THE 
— C.T.41, A PILOTLESS SUPERSONIC TARGET AIRCRAFT 


AN AIR-TO-AIR WEAPON WHICH IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR SHOWN BY ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH. 


THE JAVELIN AND SEA VIXEN: FIRESTREAK SHOWN BY 
DE HAVILLAND LTD. 








am 


w: a 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC THUNDERBIRD MOBILE SYSTEM BEING 


DISPLAYED TO VISITORS AT FARNBOROUGH BY THE 36TH A.A. 
(G.W.) REGIMENT. 


4 


. 2a 





A PRIVATE-VENTURE WIRE GUIDED WEAPON WHICH CAN BE 
A DISPLAY SHOWING THE SHORT SEACAT SURFACE-TO-AIR CARRIED FOR SHORT DISTANCES AND FIRED BY ONE MAN: 
MISSILE WHICH HAS BEEN ORDERED BY THE SWEDISH THE PYE ANTI-TANK WEAPON. 

ADMIRALTY. 





a. a 
a 6 
A SHIP-TO-AIR WEAPON WHICH WILL FORM THE STANDARD A GROUND-TO-AIR MISSILE WHICH PLAYS A VITAL PART IN THE DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED UNDER MINISTRY OF 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT OF THE ROYAL NAVY: THE DEFENCE OF THIS COUNTRY: THE BRISTOL/FERRANTI BLOODHOUND AVIATION CONTRACT: BLUE STEEL, THE AIR-TO-GROUND 





SEASLUG, SEEN HERE IN ITS LAUNCHER. ON THE LAUNCHING BASE. MISSILE MADE BY A. V. ROE LTD. 
The missile park at the Farnborough Show, although, perhaps fortunately, the , was also a display by the 36th A.A. (G.W.) Regiment showing how they deal 
exhibits were not displayed in action, afforded the visitor a close look at what with English Electric Thunderbirds. On the Ministry of Aviation stand was 
would provide this country with its most effective defence. There was a 60-ft. the second stage of a two-stage Black Knight rocket which made a successful 
model of the stern of a new County Class destroyer equipped with the Seaslugon | re-entry into the earth’s atmosphere. Shown for the first time at Farnborough 
its launcher, which can be seen here. A Royal Navy team demonstrated the speed | was this country’s only air-to-ground missile, Blue Steel, which has been 
with which four Short Seacat missiles can be prepared for launching. There | produced by A. V. Roe, Ltd., under a Ministry of Aviation contract. 


Specially photographed for ‘ The Illustrated London News"’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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SHOWING WHAT THE R.A.F. CAN DO: THREE STAGES OF A “SCRAMBLE” BY VULCAN BOMBERS AT FARNBOROUGH. 


’ operation | provided by No. 617 Squadron which are based at Scampton, Lincs. The 
point of the display was to show how quickly the bombers can become air- 
force. The three types of bomber are the Avro Vulcan which is seen here, borne on receipt of a warning. The Vulcans are seen here in three stages; 


An innovation at this year’s Farnborough was a ‘“‘ scramble’ 
by the three types of V-bomber which make up Great Britain’s deterrent 


the Vickers Valiant and the Handley Page Victor. Different squadrons, before taking off, in flight and coming into land with a parachute behind. 
each operating four bombers, flew on different days. The Vulcans were On September 6 the four bombers were airborne in 1 min. 47 secs. 
Specially photographed for “‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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FROM A HELIPORT TO A LIGHTNING: 
NEW IDEAS AT FARNBOROUGH. 


it «. 


DESIGNED TO SHOW HOW HELICOPTERS CAN ASSIST MAJOR ENGINEERING WORKS: A BRILLIANT MODEL 
OF A DAM BEING BUILT SHOWN BY WESTLANDS. 


A MODEL OF A PROPOSED HELIPORT ON THE THAMES: A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
PROJECT WHICH WAS SHOWN BY WESTLANDS IN THE EXHIBITION HALL. 








THE PILOTLESS RAPIO-CONTROLLED TARGET AIRCRAFT JINDIVIK MK. 2B ORIGINALLY, 
MADE IN AUSTRALIA AND SHOWN AT FARNBOROUGH BY FAIREY ENGINEERING LTD. 


The aircraft industry probably beats all others for the amount of planning, 

dreams, and distant projects that are all considered necessary to its 

continuance. Sir George Dowty, President of the S.B.A.C., said, on 

September 7, that the time required to develop and put into production 

any major aircraft or its engine could take from six to seven years at 

least. This time-span is enough to show why so much planning has to 

be carried out and it is in the Exhibition Hall of the Farnborough Display 

that many dreams for future aircraft can be studied by the outsider for 

the first time. One of these projects is the Westland heliport which is 

seen here in a model. It has a very attractive design which suits the 

Thames for which it was intended. Of well-established achievements 

we show here the Lightning fighter and the Australian Jindivik. Jindivik, NOW IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A-F.: THE E ECTRI 

is one of Australia’s contributions to modern armaments. OF MAG AenaeED sane fe. ae 
Specially photographed for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News "’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid. 
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AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S CURRENT EXHIBITION: “ GULL ISLAND ” BY GRANT M. HAIST, F.R.P.S., OF ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Autumn Pictorial Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society opened | prints, colour transparencies and stereoscopic colour transparencies. There 
at the Society’s gallery at 16 Prince’s Gate, S.W.7, on September 17 and will are 328 exhibits, drawn from some sixteen different countries; and it would 
remain there until October 15, later transferring to the Victoria~Art Gatiery, | — seem that this year’s exhibition is of an especially high quality andively nature ; 
Nottingham. These are of course pictorial subjects—in monochrome and colour and it is understood that the standards of selection have been stiffened. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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rT‘HE Whistler Exhibition at the Arts Council 

Gallery—only one week left before it packs 
up to open in New York at the Knoedler Galleries 
on November 2—is as nicely balanced between 
paintings, drawings and engravings as one could 
possibly wish, so that there is no difficulty in 
believing the claim that nothing of the sort has 
been seen since 1905. It is the result of close 
collaboration between our Arts Council and the 
English-Speaking Union of the United States, 
and the thanks of all of us are specially due to 
Mr. Andrew Young of Glasgow University and 
Curator of its Art Collections (among them the 
Birnie Philip bequest) for choosing the exhibits 
and for the exhaustive and illuminating catalogue. 





I imagine 
that most people 
are, like myself, 
reasonably 
familiar with 
some of the 
larger paintings 
either from 
seeing them 
in the Tate 
Gallery, or at 
Glasgow (the 
portrait of 
Carlyle), or in 
the Louvre (the 
portrait of 
Whistler’s 
mother); we 
know how quar- 
relsome he was, 
how bohemian,- 
how unforgiving, 
how hopeless in 
matters of 
money; we know 
also how Ruskin 
abused him, 
thereby earning 
the contempt of 
some of his con- 
temporaries 
and, I presume, 
of all of us to- 
day. In brief, we 
have him ccm- 
fortably tucked 
away in a nice 
little pigeon-hole 
—Battersea 
Bridge, Noc- 
turnes, and 
several flaming 
rows. But we do 
not know his 
smaller more intimate works at all well—and 
least of all his later exquisite water-colours; they 
have been a revelation to me, and I should be 
surprised if they are not a revelation to others who 
take the trouble to pay this remarkable exhibition 
a visit; that is, unless they are already at home with 
the Birnie Philip bequest at Glasgow which, we are 
informed, is the largest Whistler collection in 
existence, apart from that in the Freer Gallery of 
Art in Washington. From this bequest comes the 
exquisite ‘‘ Battersea Reach from Lindsay Houses,”’ 
obviously inspired by Japanese prints, as were so 
many of the paintings of Whistler’s friends in France. 





Many of the big full lengths are disconcertingly 
old-fashioned, at first sight astonishingly so, con- 
sidering the artist was a friend of Manet and his 
circle—paintings which emerge ghostlike from 
stygian gloom. Clearly Whistler was in this the 
victim of his own theories—‘‘ Arrangement in 
Black,”’ ‘‘ Harmony in Yellow and Gold” and so 
forth—and worshipping Velasquez without really 
understanding him. Odd though that just when his 
friends in France were painting light, he should 
remain so obstinately fascinated by darkness. 
By chance coming home from this show I opened 
a book at random and read this: “ It is sincerity 
which gives to works of art a character which makes 
them appear an act of protest, when in fact the 





THE UNQUIET AMERICAN. 


painter has only thought of rendering his own 
impressions . there is a traditional way of 
teaching form, methods and manner of looking 
at a picture, and those who have been brought up 
to believe in these principles will admit no others. 
It makes them childishly intolerant. Any works 
which do not conform to these formulas they 
regard as worthless; they not only provoke criti- 
cism, but hostility and even active hostility.” 


Is this a quotation fromm some champion of 
to-day’s moderns ? Not at all. The date is 1867 
and it is from the catalogue introduction which 
Manet wrote to explain why he was holding a 
private exhibition of his pictures. Four years 
previously Manet’s “ Déjeuner sur |’Herbe ’’ had 
been rejected for the Salon, together with paintings 
by Jongkind, Harpignies and Whistler—in short, 
France and its pundits were as purblind as our- 
selves and Ruskin. It is extraordinary to see here 





“ CREPUSCULE IN FLESH COLOUR AND GREEN: VALPARAISO,” BY JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER (1834-1903): PAINTED DURING HIS JOURNEY TO SOUTH 
AMERICA WHICH HE UNDERTOOK IN 1866, AND SHOWING THE INFLUENCE WHICH ORIENTAL PRINTS HAD ON HIM DURING THE EARLY PART 
OF HIS LIFE. OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS IN OUR ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER 3. 


the innocuous and rather dull painting ‘‘ Nocturne 
in Black and Gold: The Falling Rocket ’’ lent by 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, and to realise that 
it provoked the latter’s extravagant and absurd 
condemnation: “‘ I have seen, and heard, much of 
Cockney impudence before now; but never expected 
to hear a coxcomb ask 200 gns. for flinging a pot 
of paint in the public’s face." Since then, 1877, 
Oxford has chosen its Slade Professors from among 
more judicious, less intolerant characters. 


It is fascinating to watch the painter’s obsession 
with what appeared to him to be the essence of 
Velasquez at war with, and gradually giving way 
to, the evidence of his own eyes as he contemplated 
the Thames or the seashore. No Velasquez was 
surely ever so sombre and gravy-coloured as 
Whistler's Sir Henry Irving in the part of Philip II 
lent by the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
or is this a trick of the light in the position the 
picture now occupies in St. James’s Square ? (But 
we have to remember that all old masters in 
Whistler’s day were smothered in dirty varnish.) 
To me the nearest approach he made to the rich- 
ness and dignity of Spanish 17th-century painting, 
was first, in the Thomas Carlyle from Glasgow, and 
next in a picture which very few of us have ever 
seen—the so-called Effie Deans (the heroine of 
Scott’s “Heart of Midlothian") which belongs 


(Oil on canvas: 224 by 29} ins.) (Lent by the Tate Gallery, London.) 


to the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and, I am told, 
is normally kept hidden. This, entitled “‘ Arrange- 
ment in Yellow and Grey,’’ hangs at the end of the 
room next to the Carlyle, and the two together are 
a joy—the man’s portrait because of its solid greys 
and browns and blacks; the girl’s because of its deli- 
cate tones from greyish blue to warm gold—all based 
upon a foundation of the most subtle drawing. 


But these and others of their kind, impressive 
and in the grand manner, are a little too obviously 
contrived to earn our affection; his elaborate 
satirical painting of the Liverpool shipowner, 
Leyland, who paid him {1000 only for the famous 
Peacock Room, instead of the expected 2000 gns., 
mere vitriolic nursery bad manners; the ‘‘ Arrange- 
ment in Black ’’—the portrait of the violinist 
Sarasate in tails would possibly have defied even 
the genius of Velasquez, if only because no painter 
has a chance with modern evening dress. 


But move on 
to the water 
scenes, whether 
Thames, or the 
Grand Canal, or 
the seashore, 
whether in oils, 
or water-colour, 
or pastel, and 
you find yourself 
in a magical 
world in which 
Whistler shows 
what useful 
lessons he 
learned in 
France. These 
open-air views, 
however slight, 
are to me his 
chief title to our 
admiration once 
he had freed him- 
self from the 
rather literal 
handling of his 
early years, seen 
wonderfully well 
in his Thames 
picture of the 
river at Wapp- 
ing which at first 
sight could 
easily be mis- 
taken for a 
Tissot. It is the 
delicate loose 
handling of in- 
numerable later 
scenes which is 
so delightful, and 
this virtue is re- 
presented mar- 
vellously well by 
several dozen examples great and small. I note two 
not so very much bigger than postcards, both painted 
at Pourville, each of them lent by London owners, 
of which Boudin himself would have approved—and 
a third, no less enchanting, which has been sent over 
by the Art Institute of Chicago. No less admirable, 
and painted with no less finesse, are the town scenes 
—" The Shop with a Balcony,” for example, from the 
Glasgow collection, or ‘‘ The General Dealer "’ from 
Rhode Island; seeing these one immediately 
remembers that Sickert, until they quarrelled, was 
Whistler’s pupil and realises that, for all our sub- 
sequent talk, did not paint better than his master. 


I have just realised that I have written thus far 
without having noted that Whistler was American, 
the son of an army engineer and was at West Point 
when (1851) General Robert E. Lee was Com- 
mandant; three years later he was sacked for not 
knowing enough chemistry. But one does not think 
of him as being specifically American, or French, or 
English; he was Whistler, not the greatest painter of 
his age by any means, but a marvel none the less 
and far above any squabbling over national bound- 
aries. He could do his own squabbling without any 
virus of nationalism to exacerbate him; did he not 
on one occasion knock his brother-in-law, Seymour 
Haden, through a plate-glass window, and there- 
after could only meet his sister Deborah by stealth ? 
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(Above, left.) “TWO SEATED FIGURES,” 1957, BY PETER ROGERS: WITH THE 
MONUMENTAL ATMOSPHERE OF PICASSO’S CLASSICAL PERIOD—-A REMARKABLY 
. (Oil on board: 47 by 31} ins.) 
(Above, right.) “ MARKET PLACE, DIEPPE,” «. 1902, BY W. R. SICKERT, AND 
ONE OF TWO PAINTINGS BY SICKERT IN THE EXHIBITION “TO-DAY 
(Oil on canvas: 19} by 24 ins.) 


AND YESTERDAY" AT TOOTH’S. 


“ ALICK SCHEPELER,” 1906, BY AUGUSTUS JOHN: AN 
EARLY DRAWING OF GREAT CHARM AND GRACE. 
(Wash drawing: 133 by 9} ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT,” ¢. 1930, BY MATTHEW SMITH: ONE OF TWO 
OF HIS WORKS—THE SECOND BEING A STUDY OF FRUIT AND 
LEAVES. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 25 ins.) 


AMUSING, BUT ON FURTHER ACQUAINTANCE A STRANGELY MOVING WORK. 
(Oil on canvas: 34 by 46 ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF JENNY,” 1958, ANOTHER OF THE THREE 
PAINTINGS IN THE EXHIBITION BY PETER ROGERS. 
(Oil on board: 24 by 19} ins.) 


“ NELSON PLACE, WALCOT, BATH,” «. 1916, BY W. R. 
SICKERT, THE SECOND OF HIS PAINTINGS IN THE 
EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 26 by 19 ins.) 


“THE ARTIST'S DAUGHTER, POPPET,” «. 1947, BY AUGUSTUS 
JOHN. HE IS WELL REPRESENTED BY FIVE WORKS. (Oil on 
canvas: 27 by 22 ins.) 


KNOWN AND UNKNOWN ARTISTS IN AN AUTUMN COLLECTION: “ TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY” AT TOOTH’S, LONDON. 


The months of August and September are sometimes regarded as the “ silly 
season ” for the art world. The major sale-rooms are closed, gallery owners 
are saving their resources for the autumn, there are countless interim 
“ mixed-bag”” exhibitions, and a listless holiday atmosphere pervades 
in many places. Yet there are always a few exceptions; some galleries 
will claim to do more business during these two months than in any others. 
The present exhibition, ‘‘ To-day and Yesterday,” at Arthur Tooth and Sons, 
31, Bruton Street, W.1, adds some welcome colour to September. It is a well- 
balanced collection of thirty-nine paintings, drawings and a few pieces of 


sculpture. If any one artist dominates it, that man is Augustus John, whose 
five works include a Jamaican landscape and two portrait studies, besides 
the two reproduced here. There are a number of pleasant surprises: the 
large Wilson Steer, the strangely-touching Stanley Spencer (above), an early 
Tristram Hillier, two soft and charming William Brookers, a Paul Nash and 
two Epstein bronzes. And then there are the three works by Peter Rogers, 
whose figure studies are rather rigid yet hold such great promise, and whose 
feeling for rich, deep colour is immediately arresting. Here would seem a 
figurative painter to watch. The exhibition’closes on September 24. 
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(- a name to something may not alter 
facts, but in spite of anything Shakespeare 
may have said it can influence thinking. For a 
long time the alternative names “‘ moorhen ”’ and 
‘“ waterhen,”” applied to our common member of 
the rail family (Gallinula chloropus), seemed to me 
to epitomise its habits: living on the water but 
spending much time on land feeding on the low- 
lying ground. The discovery came later that 
“moor ’’ was a corruption of ‘‘mere.”” This 
explained much, for this common rail is found on 
almost any pond, lake or mere, as well as on 
streams and rivers. It is, in fact, so common that 
it is justifiable to suppose its population density 
to be somewhere near saturation point, and 
so far as one can see, remains steady from 
year to year, a stability largely ensured by 
the breeding habits of the bird. 

The number of eggs laid by a breeding 
pair is usually given as 5 to 11. It may 
be lower, from 2 to 4, or it may be higher, 
from 12 to 26, although it is usually sug- 
gested that where a nest contains more 
than 14 eggs they may have been laid by 
more than one hen. The suspicion is difficult 
to avoid that the phrase ‘‘ may be due to 
two or more females laying in one nest”’ 
is an ornithological cliché, applied wherever 
the number of eggs is high, as if the 
investigator cannot believe his own eyes 
that any bird should be so prolific. Yet 
the bond between male and female moor- 
hen is so strong and their domestic affairs 
so well integrated that there seems little 
room for interlopers and little chance of 
interloping. 

Even if we assume a range in clutch- 
size of 5 to 11, with an average of 8, 
because there are two broods a year, 
sometimes three, we have an average of 
at least 16 offspring a year for every 
breeding pair. Since the parents do not die 
off after raising these broods, but continue 
the same performance for several years (the 
longevity of moorhens is not known), for the 
population to remain more or less steady 
over the whole country there must 
be wholesale mortality in these annual 
increments of 16. 

There seems to be a certain incon- 
gruity here in the workings of natural 
selection. The ancestors of the moor- 
hen or waterhen presumably were, in 
effect, normal land birds. Then 
structural changes and, if we may 
judge from the behaviour of the birds, 
psychological changes inclined them 
more and more towards a life on the 
water, until now their present-day 
descendants are truly water birds. 
They use flight rarely, and clumsily, and 
only fly in an emergency. Their toes 
are large, and bear flanges of skin, 
enabling them to walk over lily pads 
and other aquatic vegetation. They 
swim well, and they nest over or near 
water. The young, almost from birth, 
swim and dive skilfully, can feed with 
the head underwater, and seem to 
need water as an essential part of 
their environment. 

The usual argument runs, that 
birds, or any other animals, that for- 
sake a life on land for one on or in 
water do so in an escape from 
enemies or from competition for 
food. If this argument is valid, it 
means that they find in an aquatic 
habit a haven from rigours imposed 
by life on land. Such an argument 
is at best theoretical, and so far 
as the moorhen is concerned seems a little weak, 
since for this bird at least an aquatic life can only 
be sustained at the cost of laying large clutches 
followed by heavy infant mortality, a high price 
to pay for security. It would probably be fairer to 
suggest that the bodily and mental changes their 
ancestors underwent carried them inexorably to a 
life on the water, and it was only their high rate 
of reproduction, and perhaps superior intelligence, 
that enabled the species to survive in that 
environment. 

Intelligence is not easy to assess ina bird so shy 
and difficult to keep under continuous observation. 


BEINGS. 


MASTERLY MOORHEN CHICK. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Only indirect evidence can be obtained. First, 
there is the skill in building the nest. This is 
constructed on a platform of mud, or on one 
formed by a log lying in a stream, or other such 
site. The foundations are composed of lengths of 
dead reeds, flags or other water plants put down in 
a surprisingly neat basket-work, suggestive of a 
high degree of craftsmanship, even of an artistry. 
The materials added later are less orderly and 
obscure the neatness of the foundations. There 


is a suggestion of artistry, also, in the way the 
nest is sometimes decorated with flowers or pieces of 





A PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION: A FIVE-DAY-OLD MOORHEN CHICK 
ITS FOSTER-MOTHER, A BANTAM HEN. 
BROUGHT, WHILE THE HEN EXPECTED THE CHICK TO COME WHEN CALLED. 
THE RESULT WAS A DEADLOCK, BROKEN ONLY BY THE GOOD OFFICES OF HUMAN 
IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT THE MOORHEN CHICK LEARNED TO 


COMMUNICATE BEFORE THE HEN. 





THE YOUNG MOORHEN HATCHING. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING FEATURES OF THESE 

BIRDS IS THE CLAW ON THE THUMB (ENCIRCLED), USED BY THE YOUNG TO MOVE AROUND. 

IT MAY BE A PRIMITIVE FEATURE, AND IS ALSO CHARACTERISTIC OF THE HOATZIN CHICK, 

A VERY PRIMITIVE FORM OF THE PASSERINES WHICH USES THEM FOR CLIMBING IN TREES. 
YET IN INTELLIGENCE THE MOORHEN SEEMS FAR FROM PRIMITIVE. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


paper. And then we find that the young birds show 
a precocious skill in building and have been seen to 
assist the parents in repairing or adding to the nest. 

Neither craftsmanship nor artistry of necessity 
indicate a high degree of the quality we call 
intelligence, but they can do so when linked with 
other qualities. In the young moorhen there is 
another indication of precocity, when the young of 
one brood assist in the feeding and general care 
of the next brood. 

This year the moorhens nested as usual in the 
stream just beyond my house. From the large 
clutch we took one egg and put it under a broody 


WITH 
THE CHICK EXPECTED FOOD TO BE 
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bantam hen. We argued that the loss of one egg 
would not be detrimental to the hen, and if the 
fledgeling were later returned to the wild state 
no harm would have been done to it either. In 
any case, this was the only way of learning some- 
thing about the early development of the chick. 

Two things are particularly noticeable in the 
newly-hatched moorhen. The first is its colouring, 
and the second is the way it gets about. It may 
be only coincidence that the young of a species 
showing artistry in its work should show something 
similar in its body. Certainly the colours of the 
chick are most remarkable. The body is covered 
with a black down and the legs are olive-green, 
but there is much more variety around 
the head. There is a bright-red frontal 
shield, the bill is orange with a yellow 
tip, there is bare blue skin around the eyes 
and the back of the head shows pink 
through the sparse down. It is difficult to 
see how all of these colours can have a- 
practical value. Oddly enough, the bill 
later loses its bright colour, and at three 
weeks of age becomes green, and not until 
the following winter does it resume the 
sealing-wax red of the adult. 

For the first few days the chick is 
unable to stand on its own legs but 
progresses using legs and the long claw on 
each thumb, in the manner of a disabled 
person using two sticks. This recalls the 
primitive feature seen in the hoatzin 
chick, which is supposed to be a relic from 
the earliest ancestral birds. 

When the moorhen chick was hatched 
the bantam foster-parent began to do her 
duty within the limits of her mental equip- 
ment. She did what any self-respecting hen 
would do for her brood, she searched for 
food and when she had found it called to 
the chick to come and take it. The clucking 
of the hen found no response within the 
brain of the young moorhen. Left with its 
natural mother it would have received a 
different treatment. She, or the father, 
would have found morsels of food and 
would have brought them to their off- 
spring. Their method is to hold the food 
in front of the infant’s beak. Not 
only does the moorhen chick immedi- 
ately respond by taking food proffered 
in this way, it also goes towards the 
parent advancing with the food. At 
the same time it calls to the parents, 
with a peep-peep. 

Here, then, was a deadlock. The 
bantam did not understand the peep- 
peep and the moorhen chick failed to 
comprehend the hen’s clucking. The 
moorhen chick expected to go only 
half-way to a parent, the hen expected 
the chick to come all the way to pick 
up the food she had found. So it became 
necessary to hand-feed the chick, by 
holding food in front of its beak; and 
it quickly learned to run towards this 
second kind of foster-parent, the gigantic 
human that loomed in front of it. 

A lesser being than a moorhen chick 
might have been completely bewildered 
by this choice of fosterers, the bantam 
so nearly the size and appearance of 
its natural parents but with such alien 
ways and the huge un-birdlike appari- 
tions that understood the moorhen 
tactics. It could have been excused 
had it developed neuroses from per- 
plexity or anxiety, but there was no 
hint of that and, without being able 
to say precisely why, one had the 
impression of a young bird behaving 
with greater intelligence than is usual in young 
birds. The only positive indication was that in 
a week the young moorhen had learned the 
significance of the hen’s clucking and responded 
appropriately, while the hen never did learn to 
understand the chick’s peeping. 

There was much more learned from this delight- 
ful chick, but to conclude this first instalment of 
its life-history, it may be added that, while this one 
is still alive and well, we have watched the brood 
it came from disappear one by one, with occasional 
tell-tale clues to indicate how great are the hazards 
of the infant moorhen in its natural environment. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE WORLD MOTOR-RACING CHAMPION: PRESIDENT KASAVUBU’S CHOICE TO SUCCEED 


MR. JACK BRABHAM. 
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GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA: THE LATE THE BRITISH MINISTER TO THE HOLY SEE: 


MR. LUMUMBA: MR. ILEO. MR. EARL LONG. 
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SIR PETER SCARLETT. 


Mr. Jack Brabham, who is the Australian Mr. Joseph Ileo, who is thirty-eight, has Mr. Earl Long who was three times Sir Peter Scarlett has been appointed to 


holder of the world motor-racing cham- been asked by President Kasavubu to form 


Governor of Louisiana, died on September 5 succeed the late Sir Marcus Cheke as 


pionship, added to his laurels on Septem- a Cabinet in succession to Mr. Lumumba, at the age of sixty-five. His elder brother British Minister to the Holy See. Sir 
ber 10 by winning the Danish Grand Prix whom the President dismissed. Mr. Ileo Huey who was renowned for the extent Peter Scarlett, who is fifty-five, entered the 


at Roskilde. Driving a Cooper he won has been President of the Senate since 


of his corruption, had become Governor in Foreign Office in 1929. He has been 


every heat and set up a new lap record for July. He is a member of the Abako party 1928. It was after his death in 1940 Ambassador in Oslo since 1955. After 


the 1500-metres circuit of 45 seconds. of which President Kasavubu is the head. 


that Mr. Long assumed his mantle and the war he was appointed Consul-General 


The next five places in the race were filled Mr. Ileo has developed in the Congo a continued his tradition. Last year his term at Strasbourg and Permanent Deputy to 
by British drivers. Centre of Studies in Social Research. ended in a fit of insanity. 


’ (Left.) 

TO BE THE NEXT 
GOVERNOR - GENERAL 
OF NIGERIA: DR. 

AZIKIWE. 

Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 
is to be appointed 
Governor-General of 
Nigeria after the re- 
tirement of Sir James 
Robertson on Novem- 
ber 15. He will be 
the first Nigerian to 
hold this post. . 
Azikiwe, who is at 
present President of 
the Senate is a famous 
Nigerian politician. 


ee 
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PRESIDENT OF EAST 
GERMANY: 
THE LATE HERR 
WILHELM PIECK. 
Herr Wilhelm Pieck, 
who was President of 
the East German 
Republic, died on 
September 7 at the 
age of eighty-four. 
He first became Presi- 
dent in 1949 and was 
twice re-elected. He 
was a founder of the 
German Communist 


WELL KNOWN FOR FIFTY YEARS AS A RACEHORSE 
TRAINER: THE LATE MR. HENRY SEYMOUR PERSSE. 
Mr. Henry Persse died in Windsor on September 5 at 
the age of ninety-one. He started training in 1903, 
his most famous horse being The Tetrarch, which 
was probably the fastest two-year-old ever known. 
Mr. Persse, who was known by the nickname of 
“ Atty,” retired in 1953. 


a 


WADSWORTH, WHO IS SUCCEEDING MR. CABOT LODGE. 
Mr. James Wadsworth, who is fifty-five, has been appointed the U.S. 
manent representative to the United Nations in succession to 
. Cabot Lodge, the Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 


a 4 


A CELEBRATION KISS AFTER BREAKING A WORLD SPEED RECORD: 
MARINE LIEUT.COLONEL T. H. MILLER WITH HIS WIFE. 

On September 7 the U.S. Navy claimed a world closed-course speed 

record of 1216.78 m.p.h. for its fighter, the McDonnell F4H-/ 

Phantom II which was flown by Lieut.-Colonel Miller. The flight 

was made at Edwards Air Force Base, California. This record, if 

recognised, will exceed the former by 400 m.p.h. 
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the Council of Europe. 
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(Right.) 

THE LATE CARDINAL 
O'HARA, ARCHBISHOP 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

We very much regret 
that in our issue of 
September 3 we pub- 
lished an obituary of 
Cardinal O'Hara 
under a photograph 
of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to this country, 
Archbishop Gerald 
Patrick O’Hara. We 
show here a picture 
of the late Cardinal 

O'Hara. 


(Left.) 


| A RENOWNED PLAS- 
; TIC SURGEON: THE 
} LATE SIR HAROLD 
' GILLIES. 

; Sir Harold Gillies, 
; C.B.E., F.R.C.S., who 
; can be regarded as 
} the creator of plastic 
} surgery, died in Lon- 
don on September 10 
at the age of seventy- 
eight. Like the late 
Sir Archibald MclIn- 
doe he was a New 
Zealander. He started 
to practise plastic sur- 

gery in 1916. 


A WORLD-FAMOUS TENOR WHO DIED AT THE AGE OF 
FORTY-NINE: THE LATE MR. JUSSI BJORLING. 

Mr. Jussi Bjérling, one of the most famous lyric 

tenors, died after a heart attack at his home near 

Stockholm on September 9. His singing career began 

in a family vocal quartet. His international reputa- 

tion was chiefly for his performances in Italian opera. 
He appeared at Covent Garden last March. 
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‘ W RITINGon 
‘ this page re- 
cently about grow- 
ing hardy cypripe- 
diums in the garden, 
I quoted the R.H.S. 
Dictionary of Gar- 
dening to the effect 
that C. regine 
could be grown in 
a rhododendron bed. I do not, of course, know the 
origin of this information, but apparently it needs 
correction. I have been corresponding with Mr. 
George A. Elbert, of New York, who is an amateur 
of the native North American 
orchids, seeking them out to 
photograph them in colour. 
Mr. Elbert is an amateur in the 
sense that he does not make 
his living out of plants; but he 
is quite clearly an expert as well, 
and here is what he says 
about the suggested association 
between cypripediums and 
rhododendrons: 











God forbid that you should try 
to raise C. reging “‘ in the shady 
part of a rhododendron planta- 
tion.’’ Giving that much acid to 
reging would be like feeding rho- 
dodendron on chalk. This most 
beautiful of hardy orchids grows 





AN ORCHID AND A LILY. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


never got them anywhere near “ 4 ft. tall." I also 
find support for Mr. Elbert in Frances Perry's 
book Water Gardening, virtually a standard work 
now, in which the author recommends this 
American orchid as a bog-garden plant 


Now to go from this lovely North American to 
a Far Eastern beauty as easy to grow as C. regine is 
difficult. My Lilium formosanum in the greenhouse 
areabout toopen their flowers, and those in the open, 
planted under the shade and 
cover ofa Cotoneaster horizontalis 
areverylittlebehindthem. This 
relative earliness of the outdoor 
specimens, or, what comes to 
the same thing, lateness of the 
indoor ones, is owing to the fact 
that whereas those under glass 
were planted as_ seed in 
February, the ones in the garden 
were planted as bulbs in 
October. I make no apology 
for reverting to this subject, 
because the Formosan lily, 
being one which yields a flower 
from seed within a single season 
and being into the bargain one of 
the most graceful, stately, well- 


in the American bogs . . . bogs formed and fragrant, ought to 
that are moist, not wet, ferny, be much morecommonly grown. 
grassy, and mossy... The eco- , : 

logical signals are the presence of “LARGE FLOWERS WITH PURE WHITE The island of Taiwan 


tamarack trees, Larix laricina, the PETALS AND PINK-STRIPED SLIPPER”: 

American larch, and sphagnum CypRIPEDIUM REGINA GROWING WILD 

moss. A great clump of these [Nj MASSACHUSETTS, WHERE THE PLANTS 
REACH A HEIGHT OF 4 FT 

From a colour transparency by George A. Elbert. 


orchids, 4 ft. tall, with magnificent 
hairy, clasping leaves and large 
flowers with pure white petals 
and pink striped slipper, is breathtaking 


It must be. I wrote to Mr. Elbert saying that 
surely the conditions he described must entail 
great acidity of soil, suitable, therefore, for 
rhododendrons. He replied: ‘“ If I am searching 
for regine I look for the kind of bog I have des- 
cribed and for Tamarack trees. Once I am in the bog 
I seek out sunny semi-clearings where Tamaracks 
are growing . . ., which are moist, which are full 
of sphagnum (often a foot deep) and tall grass 
(not coarse marsh grass) and where the rhododen- 
dron will not grow. Grass and sphagnum humus 
sweeten the soil. About the only flower which 
grows here is regine and an occasional Canada 
Lily.”” Mr. Elbert adds that if he were growing 
this orchid in a pot he would add to the loam and 
peat a generous portion of dried chopped sphagnum, 
bind the whole pot with moss, and keep the bottom 
of the pot wet at all times. 


Mr. Elbert’s reference to Canada Lilies gives us 
a clue, since apparently it is the only plant he has 
foundin association with C. regine. Now, although 
he says that rhododendrons will not grow where he 
finds regine orchids, yet of Lilium canadense 
Woodcock and Stearn say: ‘‘ Remembering that it 
is a plant of woodland fringes, as well as humid 
prairies.... The soil must be moist and peaty and 
therefore it will flourish among azaleas, dwarf 
rhododendrons and other peat-loving shrubs.” 
If L. canadense, why not C. regine ? It seems to me 
that the answer probably has less to do with soil 
pH than with drainage, and that the orchid and 
the lily in question are happy in water-logged 
conditions which do not suit the rhododendrons. 
And there is this to be said in support of Mr 
Elbert’s observations: the only two people I have 
been able to find who actually tried growing 
C. rvegine among rhododendrons in conditions of 
good drainage lost them in their second season and 
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(Formosa) is almost bisected 
by the 24th degree of north 
latitude, which justifies the 
claim that this lily is not hardy 





early spring they 
grow very slowly 
indeed, presumably 
while making small 
bulbs, whereafter 
they begin to grow 
faster. The com- 
post I use is J.I. \ 
No. 3 and when the ‘ 
seedlings are grow- 

ing well I give them an occasional feed either of J.1. 
Base fertiliser, dried and powdered seaweed, or blood, 
to all of which they respond well, but notably to 
the seaweed. Ina greenhouse relying on sun heat 
only, the lilies flower, producing only one flower 
per plant and per stem, in September. When 
flowering is over I cut off the heads of all but one or 
two which are kept to ripen seed. There are about 
a thousand seeds in each pod, so you do not need 
to keep many. The other pots are stood outside 
until the leafy stalks have withered, and then 
we turn them out, find the bulbs, and plant them 
in the open. I believe that it would be quite 
possible to establish permanent clumps of these 
lilies in the garden, provided some winter protection 
is given. This can take the form of a litter of 
bracken. The gardeners at Wisley have a neat 
way of keeping such protective thatch in order. 
They surround the area to be covered with a 
piece of wire netting—pea-guard for example—held 
in place with short sticks, to form a circular fence, 
and fill the inside of this with dried bracken. 














Stronger and firmer bulbs are obtained if 
the plants are not allowed to flower in their 
first year. As a matter of fact a lot of them fail 
to flower in any case. If the flower bud is picked 
off as soon as it is visible, the pots can be stood 
outside the house earlier in the autumn, and bulb 
growth will continue as long as there is green leaf. 
As bulbs grow oider the 
height of the stems and 
the number of flowers 
per stem increase. In my 
friend Mr. Footit’s green- 
houses at Patrixbourne I 
have seen these lilies, thick 
as corn, 7 ft. tall, and 
bearing up to ten flower 
heads. 


Variation within this 
species is very’ great; 
it is at sea-level that 
the tall and many- 
flowered stems are 
found, the flowers being 
pure white. At 12,000 ft. 
L. formosanum becomes 
a slender, graceful little 
lily about a foot to 
18 ins. tall, single-flowered, 
and with the perianth 
suffused red or purple. 
This natural variety 
comes true from seed, 
and is known as L. form- 
osanum var. Pricei. Like 


“THICK AS CORN” IN A COMMERCIAL GREENHOUSE AT PATRIXBOURNE, KENT: LILIUM the nobler type it can 


FORMOSANUM IN BUD AND FLOWER. (Photograph by Douglas Weaver.) 


in England and is best grown under glass. But the 
plant is found in the wild from sea-level up to 
12,000 ft., so that the bulbs can certainly stand a 
good deal of cold during the winter. My own 
way with these lilies is as follows: I plant fresh 
seed, about a dozen to a large (8-in) pot in Feb- 
ruary, in the greenhouse, and if possible cram the 
pots into the seed germinator for a couple of weeks 
to hasten germination. Germination is always good. 
The seedlings are thinned to three per pot. In 
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be grown ina single 
season from seed to 
flower; from mature bulbs it flowers earlier 
than the type, in July or August. Moreover, 
as one would expect from the altitude of its 
habitat, it is hardier. In cultivation it seems 
as a rule to be rather taller than Price found it 
on the mountains of Taiwan, reaching about 2 ft. 
The type, on the other hand, will not reach its 
full stature of 6 ft. when planted in the open in our 
climate. Perhaps it might in Cornwall, but I have 
never grown it to more than 4 ft. 
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THE HURRICANE “ DONNA.” | CONFUSION IN THE CONGO. 


thee crisis in the Congo reached a greater state of confusion than ever 

before when on September 5 President Kasavubu deposed 
Mr. Lumumba in a radio broadcast. Mr. Lumumba countered by declaring 
Mr. Kasavubu to be no longer President. The United Nations have intervened 
by closing all airfields and ordering the Leopoldville Radio Station to remain 
silent. On September 11 Mr. Lumumba was prevented from broadcasting 
by Ghanaian troops led by a young British officer, Lieutenant Short. The 
United Nations statement that the Army had laid down its arms was con- 
tested by Mr. Lumumba. Both he and Mr. Ileo, President Kasavubu’s 
nominee for the premiership, were to send separate delegations to the 
United Nations. On September 12 an attempt was made to arrest Mr. 

Lumumba on President Kasavubu’s orders. 
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DEVASTATION CAUSED BY THE HURRICANE “ DONNA” IN HUAMACO, PUERTO RICO, ON SEPTEMBER 6: 
WRECKED HOMES AND FALLEN TREES. 


WOMEN IN LULUABOURG QUEUEING UP FOR FOOD HANDED OUT BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
FOR VICTIMS IN THE TRIBAL FIGHTING. 


TWO MEN RUNNING FOR COVER IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, WHICH SUFFERED DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT 
MORE THAN 1 MILLION DOLLARS. 


THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE RADIO-LEOPOLDVILLE BUILDING ON SEPTEMBER 5 WHEN BOTH 
PRESIDENT KASAVUBU AND MR. LUMUMBA DEPOSED ONE ANOTHER. 


ABRAHAM'S BAY, MAYAGUANA, THE BAHAMAS, AFTER THE HURRICANE HAD SWEPT THROUGH IT: 
A VIEW OF THE SHATTERED TOWN. 


6 ts hurricane ‘‘ Donna’’ started on September 2 to the east of the Windward 

Islands. It continued in a trail of devastation to the coast of Florida. 

Winds sometimes reached a force of 150 m.p.h. and 117 people were killed and 

hundreds injured before the hurricane reached the United States. Puerto Rico 

and the Bahamas were especially badly hit. It reached Florida on September 10, 

destroying 80 per cent. of the buildings in the islands known as the Florida Keys. 

Miami was struck and everywhere crops and buildings were damaged. At Fort 

Myers sixty buildings were stripped of their roofs and all trees were overblown. 

The American Red Cross has stated that Florida has had a ‘‘ major disaster.’’ 

On September 11 most of Florida was without power as a result of the hurricane. { 

Drinking water supplies have been fouled. At Cape Canaveral missiles were removed TRIUMPHANT AFTER HE HAD BROUGHT ROUND A HOSTILE SENATE: MR. LUMUMBA, 
from their service towers as a precaution. Eight deaths were reported in Florida. * WHOSE POSITION AS PRIME MINISTER OF THE CONGO WAS INSECURE ON SEPTEMBER 12. 
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E cannot know what the first actor 
of Leontes said when he received 
his part. Clearly he was far less surprised than 
we might imagine now. Any Jacobean player 
would have been used to a tall story, and he would 
realise that a good many in his audience were 
familiar with Greene’s novel of ‘ Pandosto”’ 
which had been re-published as ‘‘ Dorastus and 
Fawnia.’’ Moreover, audiences were agreeably 
ready to suspend disbelief. Mr. 
Martin Holmes (and again I quote 
with pleasure from ‘“‘ Shakespeare's 
Public ’’*—I must get the title right) 
has told us how the play was fitted to 
the spectators of both the Globe and 
the Blackfriars: 


{It] ingeniously combines the main 
features of outdoor and indoor drama. 
Bankside was still a good deal simpler than 
Blackfriars in its tastes and still liked a 
good story with plenty of passionate 
declamation and something for the Clown 
and Pantaloon to do. At the same time, 
now that the players had achieved the 
distinction of regularly playing before the 
Quality in their ‘‘ private house,”’ their 
old patrons at the Globe would be eager 
to see something of the special features 
associated with such productions, and in 
the fourth act the author has taken care 
to provide them... 


But I am getting away from Leontes. 
We are inclined now to worry too much 
about the difficulty of the King. Within 
three minutes or so he moves to 
jealousy’s yellow fever at height. Better 
to accept the fact and to let the play 
run without asking too many questions. 
Professor Campbell has suggested that 
Shakespeare preferred to put the 
jealousy of Leontes “‘ full grown into the 
King’s mind so that he could give undivided 
attention to the febrile emotional crises that 
it precipitates.’’ In other words, I feel, he 
was too anxious to get the play started.to 
bother much about plausibility. 


Whatever his intention, he left a problem 
for actors down the years. A Leontes must 
strike twelve resoundingly and at once, and 
continue to strike. Eric Porter, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, is managing this now better than 
anyone I have known since a celebrated 
performance by Baliol Holloway in the 1930s. 
Vocal virtuosity alone is not enough. 
Mr. Porter can feel, express, persuade, and 
this without becoming a mere windmill. The 
verse is locked and snagged; but he controls 
it with an exciting power. And with the play 
begun in this manner, and its first problem 
solved, ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’ goes on to be 
one of the most satisfying productions of the 
Stratford season. 


When we think of it we do not remember 
first how it looks. Peter Wood and his 
designer, Jacques Noel, have been as forthright 
as possible: the Stratford stage is untormented. 
Indeed, I do not recall a less fussy revival 
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A SET OF PROBLEMS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


ecstasy. While we listen to them the splendour 
fades. Other matters are alertly contrived—the 
pastoral dancing, for instance—but for most of 
us the scene has lived in the lines, 


O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis's wagon . 


and at Stratford the garland is thinly woven. 





A DRAMATIC MOMENT IN ACT III OF ROBERT BOLT’S NEW PLAY “ THE TIGER AND THE HORSE ": 
GWENDOLINE (CATHERINE LACEY), JACK DEAN (MICHAEL REDGRAVE), SIR HUGO SLATE 
(KYNASTON REEVES), LOUIS (ALAN DOBIE), STELLA (VANESSA REDGRAVE), 


(JENNIFER WRIGHT). (Photograph by Angus McBean.) 
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lilt, is as likely as anyone to turn up at 

a sheep-shearing festival not far from 

the sea-coast of Bohemia. For me this ‘‘ Winter's 
Tale’ is primarily Eric Porter’s—he is as apt 
in the final passages of remorse and reconcili- 
ation as in the full fever of sixteen years before 
—and it reinforces our certainty that here is 
Stratford’s player of the year. Such a trio as 
his Malvolio, Ulysses, and Leontes must come 
seldom indeed. 


Before leaving ‘‘The Winter's 
Tale,’ I have to cheer Mr. Wood’s 
way with that reported recognition in 
the fifth act. Doubtless Shakespeare 
did not wish to blur the effect of the 
final Statue scene, and in the text 
the long explanatory conversation 
between the three Gentlemen appears 
to be something of a tiresome and 
loquacious botch: ‘“‘I never heard of 
such an encounter, which lames report 
to follow it, and undoes description 
to do it.”’ In the theatre, however, 
the scene has a trick of coming up 
freshly: for a while the old gossips 
can live, and so they do at Stratford 
where Mr. Wood has transformed them 
into three ancients who have probably 
been round the court since the Flood 
(they have not changed in sixteen 
years), and who turn Shakespeare’s 
information service into a quite 
bewitching exercise in comic garrulity. 
The sudden senile cackle at ‘“‘ He was 
torn to pieces with a bear” should 
now become accepted practice. Earlier, 
I was not very fond of Mr. Wood’s 
shadow-bear. Happier, maybe, to keep 
this dear animal out of sight. 


AND MARY 


There is a modern problem for a player 
at the Queen’s Theatre where Robert Bolt’s 
“The Tiger and the Horse”’ is now very 
close to his other piece, ‘‘A Man for All 
Seasons,” at the Globe. (That is a feat for a 
relatively new dramatist.) In the third act of 
a most wise and urgent play, Catherine Lacey 
has a passage for a woman, emotionally 
unbalanced, that is a challenge to her 
beautifully precise and fluent technique. It 
comes to us not simply as a technical exercise 
but as a development sharply moving in the 
context. 


Mr. Bolt has used as epigraph a line from 
Blake, ‘“‘ The Tygers of wrath are wiser than 
the horses of instruction.” The Master of a 
University college, believing in the personal 
freedom of the individual and refusing to get 
“involved,” finds that his world cracks and 
crumbles round him. I will say no more 
here except to assert that this is a play for 
all who respect the theatre of the mind. 
It is acted (and thought—let me emphasise 
this) with fine sensibility and passion by 
Sir Michael Redgrave, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Alan Dobie, and Miss Lacey as the woman 
who is obsessed with human suffering. (Once 


of the “Tale” since Peter Brook’s at the FROM THE STRATFORD PRODUCTION OF “A WINTER'S TALE”: PERDITA again I wonder at Catherine Lacey’s range: 
Phoenix in 1951. One or two mild caprices (SUSAN MARYOTT) AND FLORIZEL (DINSDALE LANDEN) KNEELING TOGETHER think also of Schiller’s Elizabeth and of that 
aside—that escalading rank of scarecrows, for WHILE CAMILLO (PAUL HARDWICK) AND POLIXENES (PATRICK ALLEN) LOOK gloriously farcical creature in Ben Travers’s 


example—we are allowed through the evening 

to concentrate on the play, and the actors 

are unhindered. Several of them, notably Mr. 
Porter, his Hermione (Elizabeth Sellars), after 
a little preliminary wavering, and the Paulina 
of Dame Peggy Ashcroft, who is the woman 
herself and who needs no qualifying adjectives, 
are precisely in the vein. In fact, the Sicilian 
scenes are extraordinarily potent, the Trial 


ON IN DISAPPROVAL. THE PRODUCTION IS BY PETER WOOD 


Still, on the whole, it is as satisfyingly (and 
often imaginatively) direct a production as I recall. 
If we have to regret that, among other uncon- 
sidered trifles, Autolycus did not snap up a singing 
voice, we must agree that Jack MacGowran, with 
that mischievous glint in the eye, and the Irish 


“She Follows Me About.”’) 


I have just room to say that “‘ The Seagull ”’ 
has arrived in expected triumph at the Old Vic; 
that “The Bastard Country,”’ Anthony Coburn’s 
drama at the Birmingham Repertory, is a 
curiously raw Australian narrative, well directed 
by Bernard Hepton; and that Tennessee Williams's 
short duologue, ‘‘ This Property Is Con- 





in particular, and Mr. Wood has coped 
with the tiny inset for Cleomenes and Dion 
by letting the envoys appear for a momeut 
on board ship: this may not square with 
one of the last phrases in the text, “‘ Go: 
fresh horses!’’ but no one is likely to 
run to Mr. Wood, book in hand. 


My own real complaint is about the 
speaking of Perdita and Florizel. In 
Bohemia these young players lack genuine 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ BILLY LIAR " (Cambridge).—A play by Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall, 
with Albert Finney. (September 13.) 

“THE HAPPY HAVEN” (Royal Court).—John Arden’s new 
(September 14.) 


“ AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT” (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Oxford University 
Experimental Theatre Club’s production. 
Gordon Crosse. (September 15.) 


Adapted by Adrian Brine; music by 


demned,”’ in a double bill at the Arts 
Theatre, is one more of his disenchanted 
looks at the Deep South. In this the 
loquacious draggle-tail of a Southern belle 
is another problem, but Marcia Stillman 
piece. goes at the business with so much 
spirit that she might say, with Leontes: 
“ We are tougher, brother, than you can 
put us to ’t.”’ 





* John Murray, 1960. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXVI. 
TAUNTON’S 


MLM LET 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL, WHICH WAS 

FOUNDED IN 1760 WITH MONEY BEQUEATHED BY A 

LEADING MERCHANT OF SOUTHAMPTON IN 1752. 
THESE BUILDINGS WERE ERECTED IN 1927. 


AUNTON’S SCHOOL was founded 

in 1760 with money bequeathed 
by Alderman Richard Taunton, 
who was a leading merchant of 
Southampton. Part of his great 
wealth came from the family brew- 
house but in fact he made more money 
as a wine importer. The provisions 
in his will for ‘“ good, useful and 
charitable purposes at my Dear Town 
of Southampton "’ were disputed by 
some of Taunton’s relatives who, in 
a long Chancery lawsuit, succeeded 
in reducing the funds designated for 
his charities. The executors obtained 
Chancery consent for a scheme whereby 
not more than twenty boys, born in 
Southampton, and preferably in St. John’s 
parish, should be taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic and navigation to fit them for the 
sea. While at school the boys were to be pro- 
vided with a uniform, and when apprenticed 
they were to be clothed and given books and 
nautical instruments. The first boys “ on the founda- 
tion ’’ attended the School kept by [Continued above, right. 


SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Continued.| Mr. John Linden, who founded the 
Hampshire Chronicle in 1772. The trustees 
soon ran into difficulties because the hard 
conditions at sea made boys reluctant to be 
apprenticed. A new scheme in 1771 
limited the number on the foundation to 
ten and enabled a boy to decline the 
sea and be apprenticed instead to “a 
trade having affinity to the sea.’’ John 
Linden continued as Headmaster until 

1797, but he did not give entire satis- 
faction to the trustees. They com- 
plained in 1778 about his failure to 
attend their quarterly meeting and his 
treatment of the boys, one of whom 

was sent round the county with 
Linden’s newspaper. When Linden 
resigned in 1797 there was some diffi- 

culty in finding a successor. The boys 
were taken over for six months by 
John Cook. In 1798 Joshua Marlow 
Silk was elected Master ‘‘ on like terms 

as Mr. Linden and agreeing to teach 
navigation free to such (Continued overleaf. 


(Left.) THE HEADMASTER, MR. R. P.CHALLACOMBE, B.A., J.P., 

WHO HAS DIRECTED THE SCHOOL SINCE 1948 THE 

SCHOOL STARTED IN 1760 WITH ONE MASTER AND 
THIRTEEN BOYS. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 











WHERE A WINDOW-FRAME AND VARIED USEFUL DOMESTIC FURNITURE ARE BEING MADE. 
A SCENE IN A WOODWORK CLASS, WITH MR. E. W. LUKER SUPERVISING. 
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ACTIVITY IN THE GYMNASIUM WITH DIFFERING TYPES OF AGILITY IN EVIDENCE. A SECOND 


GYMNASIUM IS PLANNED FOR THE SCHOOL. 





: A RG SER, ie 
A RECENT ADDITION TO THE SCHOOL’S PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES, BASKETBALL HAS 
ADVANCED RAPIDLY IN STANDARD AND POPULARITY. 


boys as the trustees direct.’’ He was dismissed in 1812 for 
absenting himself without leave. His successor, Gabriel Carter, gave greater 
satisfaction and retained his appointment from 1812 to 1847. In 1851, an 
entirely new scheme was approved by the Court of Chancery. The curriculum 
was to be broadened and limitations on the choice of apprenticeship were to 
be abolished. In addition to the ten foundation scholars, the trustees could 


Continued.] 
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MR. H. LOCKETT TEACHING SOME SENIOR BOYS IN THE PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. NEW LABORA- 
TORIES HAVE BEEN ADDED THIS YEAR. 


ROWING ON THE ITCHEN: THE CLINKER FOUR, HERE IN USE FOR TRAINING, WAS BUILT 
IN THE SCHOOL WORKSHOP. 


PIEEAEE! olf] 
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WITH THE MAIN BUILDINGS IN THE BACKGROUND: THE BICENTENARY MATCH WITH A HOCKEY ASSOCIATION XI 


IN PROGRESS. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL ALSO IS PLAYED. 


admit boys whose parents paid fees not exceeding 2s. 6d. weekly. The Master 
appointed to run the School under its new constitution was Mr. John Huddinott, 
1851-65. The School began to grow in size and importance under his 
successor, Penuel George Corbin, who was Master from 1865 to 1892. From 
1865 it occupied its own premises, built for the purpose, in New Road. In 
1875 the School was given a new constitution under the Endowed Schools 
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Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London 
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SOME SECOND-YEAR BOYS BEING SUPERVISED IN ART BY MR. J. RISDON. FORMER PUPILS 
ARE ALSO STUDYING AT THE SLADE AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AT PRACTICE IN THE MUSIC ROOM, CONDUCTED BY MR. C. H. JENKINS, 
WHO ALSO CONDUCTS THE PRODUCTIONS OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 


MR. C. E. CLOWSER TAKING A FOURTH-YEAR FORM IN GEOGRAPHY. THERE ARE TWO 
WELL-EQUIPPED GEOGRAPHY ROOMS. 


STUDYING THE PAST: SOME JUNIOR BOYS IN THE HISTORY ROOM. THE RUBBINGS ON THE 
WALL ILLUSTRATE ARMOUR AND HERALDRY. 


AT THE POTTER'S WHEEL: A BOY PRACTISING AN ANCIENT ART, A POPULAR ACTIVITY 
OF THE ART SOCIETY 


PERHAPS THE MOST THOUGHTFUL PART OF THE SCHOOL, WITH YOUNG GOLOMBEKS AND BOTVINNIKS 
PONDERING OVER THE NEXT MOVE. 


athletics and swimming), camping, chess, the library and the Journal. 


Act. Her Majesty in council was “ pleased to approve ’’ the establishment 
Academic standards were raised and the first University scholarships were won 


of Taunton’s Trade School, which was to be managed by the same Board of 
Governors as the Grammar School of King Edward VI. When Mr. Corbin (Southampton, 1901, Cambridge, 1910, Southampton Exhibition to the Queen’s 


died in 1892 the Governors appointed Mr. Seymour Jackson Gubb, who held College, Oxford, 1921). Numbers rose from 138 in 1892 to 225 in 1899. The 
office until he retired in 1924. Under him many of the features that now New Road buildings were further extended, but could not keep pace with 
characterise the School were developed, including music, sport (especially the growth of the School. In 1910 Taunton’s ceased to [Continued overleaf. 
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COMPLETED THIS JULY AT THE COST OF 
£17,000: A VIEW OF THE NEW SCIENCE 
BLOCK--FIRST STAGE OF AN EXTENSION PLAN 


Continued.} be a trade school, and 
became a public secondary school 
under the Board of Education, 
taking the title it continues to hold 

Taunton’s School. It retained the 
governing body that had directed it 
as an endowed school but its asso- 
ciation with Southampton Corpora- 
tion became closer. In 1924 the 
School was placed under the Higher 
Education Committee of the 
borough. Plans for a new school 
with accommodation for 600 had 
been approved in 1912 and a site 
purchased in Highfield. Building 
was delayed by the 1914-18 War 
but the foundation-stone was laid in 
1925. Mr. Gubb did not live to see 
the move to Highfield. It was left 
to his successor, Mr. Frederick J. 
Hemmings, to establish the School in 
its new home which was opened by 
Lord Eustace Percy in 1927. The 
inter-war years were marked by 
rapid expansion, especially in the 
Sixth Form, and by increasing 
achievements in scholarship and 
sport. That these gains were not 
destroyed by the evacuation to 
Bournemouth in 1939 was testimony 
to the School’s vitality and to the 
wise guardianship of Mr. Hemmings 
and his staff. [Continued opposite. 
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EAGER CUSTOMERS : A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE SCHOOL TUCK-SHOP WITH PETER LEWIS, 


A PREFECT, SERVING SCHOOLBOY DELIGHTS. 


WITH ITS WELL-STOCKED SHELVES: THE 

SCHOOL LIBRARY, WHERE SCHOLARS ARE 

HARD AT WORK IN THE PURSUIT OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Continued.| Before he retired in 1948 
Mr. Hemmings saw the School 
fully re-established and embarking 
on a new phase of its history as a 
Maintained Grammar School under 
the 1944 Education Act. 1948 was 
the year of the unveiling of the 
memorial to the 130 Old Boys who 
were killed in the Second World War. 
The tablets bearing their names stand 
beside those commemorating the 
85 who died in the 1914-18 War. 
Since 1948 the fabric of the whole 
building has been restored and an 
extension programme planned. The 
new laboratories which Earl Mount- 
batten opened in July form the 
first stage of the extensions. The 
School celebrated the bicentenary of 
its foundation this year. It started 
in 1760 with 13 boys and one Master: 
there are now 786 boys and a staff 
of nearly 50. Its founder was twice 
Mayor of Southampton; this link 
with the Corporation has been 
continued and strengthened so that 
Taunton’s is now the largest school 
fully maintained by the borough. 


(Left. MR. C. H. JENKINS ILLUSTRATING A 
MUSIC TALK WITH A PHONOGRAPH MADE 
IN 1928. HE CLAIMS IT GIVES BETTER REPRO- 
DUCTION THAN MORE MODERN EQUIPMENT. 


MORNING ASSEMBLY. SOME FAMOUS OLD BOYS ARE LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME, SIR DONALD 
PERROTT, AND GROUP CAPTAIN DONALD FINLAY. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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’ UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 58: HEARTS OF OAK—PLUCKED OUT. 




















A CASE OF “ WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE!’”’: A HUGE OAK BORED THROUGH TO MAKE WAY FOR TELEPHONE WIRES. 


If you have occasion to make a phone-call to Florida, and if you can forget interests of a landscape gardener and the local telephone authorities. The 
for a moment that you are paying a small fortune to do so, you may care to compromise seems satisfactory: the telephone wires are unmolested by the 
imagine your voice threading its way through the hearts of a whole series of trees, while the trees themselves continue to grow more or less undaunted. 
oak-trees. For in Florida, what might to a casual observer look like the work The only hint of displeasure is provided by the festoons of Spanish Moss 


La of a topiarist with big ideas, is in fact a compromise between the opposing which seem to fall from the nearest tree like tears. 

















NE of the half-dozen films | saw at the Edin 
burgh Festival this year haunts me with its 
strange and Scandinavian beauty; and another 
film, seen since my return to London, haunts m« 
like a bad dream with its exaggeration and its 
frantic pointlessness. The masterpiece is Ingmar 
Bergman's “‘ The Virgin Spring.’’ The non-master 
piece is ‘‘ The Fugitive Kind,’ made out of the 
play called ‘‘ Orpheus Descending "’ by Tennessee 
Williams. 


The Swedish film is built upon a medizval 
folk-song and is, in fact, antique in its setting. 
According to the legend, a young girl called 
Karin was on her way to church—riding on horse- 
back through the woods—when she was raped 
and murdered by three half-savage young goat- 
herds. Her innocence was proclaimed for all by 
the miracle of a spring bursting forth from the 
spot where her body was found. At this spring 
her father vowed to erect a church in order to 
absolve himself from the sin of the vengeance he 
had taken for his daughter's death—-+.e., the terrible 
slaughter, one by one, of the three goatherds. 


In the film the ravishers are the two elder 
brothers (one of whom is a deaf-mute); the youngest 
of the three is only fourteen—and a wizened 
specimen even for that age—and he looks on, as 
it were, with one eye full of horror and the other 
full of lust. Also watching—at a distance—is 
Karin’s abominable little foster-sister who wishes 
her nothing but harm and who is a worshipper of 
the pre-Christian god Odin. One of this odious 
character's ghoulish little tricks is to place a live 
toad inside a little loaf of bread in Karin’s picnic- 
basket, before she sets out on her fatal journey. 
This is only one of the film’s several symbols of evil. 


What rivets the attention, and most holds the 
imagination, about this Bergman film is the way 
in which the medieval atmosphere is sustained. 
It reminds me of those quite serious and dire 
episodes in Chaucer’s “‘ Canterbury Tales’ 
“The Pardoner’s Tale,’’ for example—which are 
all the more deadly in effect because they have 


FROM INGMAR BERGMAN'S NEW FILM, “ THE VIRGIN SPRING”: 
IT WAS SHOWN AT THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. KARIN (BIRGITTA PETTERSSON) SPEAKING A CHRISTIAN GRACE 
WHICH THE GOATHERDS, WHO ARE ABOUT TO RAPE AND MURDER HER, DO NOT UNDERSTAND. 


none of Chaucer’s usual and characteristic humour 


in the telling. 


The action, too, is full of master-strokes. The 
trusting child, for example, is lured from her horse 


because one of the herdsmen is playing 
a Jew’s-harp. She knows no fear till the 
breathtaking picnic—preceded by the girl 
speaking a Christian grace which the 
herdsmen do not understand—is nearly 
over. Then the crime is committed with 
a horrifying swiftness. 


Later the three youths shelter for the 
night in—of all places—the farmhouse 
where dwell Karin’s awaiting but still not 
anxious parents. They are asked to table 
to share the farmer’s supper. He utters 
a Swedish grace before the meal, and the 
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veil and then tried to discard it. 
Evans is awe-inspiring as a Mother Superior. 
“INHERIT THE WIND” (United Artists: Generally Released, September 5). 
Fredric March and Spencer Tracy as two tremendous lawyers having an exciting / 
big duel over a schoolmaster who was accused of preaching the Gospel according } 
to Charles Darwin. ; 
“ SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER ” (Columbia: Generally Released, September 12). 
< 


of cannibalism to add so-called piquancy; 
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TWO HAUNTING FILMS. 
By ALAN DENT. 


wizened boy blubbers on recognising the same 
words that had been Karin’s last utterance Che 
farmer and his wife at last realise that there has 
been a ghastly crime only when the herds produce 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


MARLON BRANDO WHO IS APPEARING IN “THE FUGITIVE 
KIND.” (UNITED ARTISTS.) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Marlon Brando, for all his faults— 
and they seem rather to increase and intensify instead of 
diminishing with each new performance—is always an 
arresting and a striking young actor. That he has genuine 
skill as well is indicated by the fact that in ‘ The Fugitive 
Kind’ (directed by Sidney Lumet) he makes a deeper and 
more lasting impression than either Anna Magnani or Joanne 
Woodward playing the two frantic and passionate women 
who, in this Tennessee Williams film, come to grief over 
this burning and guitar-playing hero. The film began its 
London career at the London Pavilion on Friday, September 2.’’ 


Lz 


the child’s robe and try to sell it. The father's rage 


and revenge spare us no imaginable physical horror. 


But we are impressed and convinced by this 
culmination, and by the general mélange of horror 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 





“ THE NUN’S STORY ” (Warner- Pathé Re-issue: Generally Released, Septem- 
ber 12).—A very moving and powerful film about a gentle girl who took the 
Audrey Hepburn is exquisite, and Dame Edith 


—Another hill-brew from the Tennessee Williams’ country with a spicy pinch 
also with Elizabeth 
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Taylor. 
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and beauty throughout the film, because we sens« 
from the start that we are beholding a spiritual 
tussle between Odin, standing for the malignant 
powers-that-be, and the beneficent powers-that-b« 
of Christianity itself. Somehow—one cannot tell 
quite how—this takes away all revulsion from thx 
film’s central and culminating horrors. Bergman's 
exquisite photography—particularly his way with 
twinkling leaves, and silhouetted passers-by, and 
rushing waters and turbulent streams in open 
sunlight—does the rest. A beautifully chosen cast 

Birgitta Pettersson-as the lovely child and Max 
von Sydow as her father, particularly—is another 
most helpful factor. 


There is, on the other hand, no sense of any 
kind of a spiritual tussle in so contrived a plot as 


Tennessee Williams gives us in “ The Fugitive 
Kind.’’ We know at the start that Val Xavie1 


(Mr. Brando), in his snakeskin jacket and twanging 
his guitar, will become the lover of Mrs. Torrence 
(Miss Magnani) whose first name is “ Lady ”’ and 
whose husband is dying of cancer upstairs. W< 
know the moment we glimpse the drunken and 
shrieking young woman called Carol Cutrer 
(Joanne Woodward) that she too will be attracted 
to the guitarist so that the film will degenerat 
in no time into a tug-of-war between Lady and Carol 
with the handsome young oaf acting as the rop« 


What interests me most about the dramatic 
works of Mr. Williams is that his sultriest characters 
who ought, by all the laws of nature, to be inarticu 
late because their actions speak so much louder 
than their words, turn out to be picturesquely 
articulate after all. His Val in this film, for 
example, has this speech to his Lady: ‘‘ Nobody 
ever gets to know anybody. We are all sentenced 
to solitary confinement inside our own lonely 
selves so long as we are on this earth.”’ 


It is not a particularly original observation. 
But it is a pleasant surprise to find so unphiloso 
phical a character as Val not only harbouring it 
but giving it such explicit and straightforward 
utterance. The climax of this film is of nightmare 
violence involving a big blaze and the death of 





WHICH AROUSED GREAT INTEREST WHEN A STUDY IN HORROR: THE FACES OF TWO OF THE GOATHERDS AS THEY AWAIT THE 
TERRIBLE VENGEANCE ENACTED UPON THEM BY KARIN’S FATHER, IN THE SWEDISH 


FILM, “ THE VIRGIN SPRING.” 


practically everybody. But I failed to detect the 
inexorableness of the holocaust. All I could detect 
was that Mr. Brando, in spite of his persistence in 
mumbling and the consequent strain involved in 
hearing what he has to say, has a_ brooding 
power as well as fine features; that Miss 
Woodward has an undoubted ability for 
making even the mildest of uswanttowring 
the necks of the characters she plays; and 
that Miss Magnani has’ the true Italian 
pathos. 
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Of the other Edinburgh offerings | 
most vividly and pleasurably recall the 
vivacity and persistence of the Surinames 
forcing their way upstream in their canoes 
in “ Fiery Blood,” a quite enchanting 
Dutch documentary made by Herman 
van der Horst in the Dutch East Indies. 
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/ , the great liberator 
Packaged \gas..." 


ti 


\ 


Say you live miles away from mains gas, bright 
lights, and good theatres. No need to pine away. 
Cylinders of our butane or propane will gladly cook 
your meals, light your home, warm your children, 
run your baths, even chill your drinks for you. 
Packaged mod. cons., as it were. That’s why millions 
use our gas all over the world. 


All very pretty, you say, but what about supplies? 
Our answer is that we’ve got them firmly in hand. 
In every country we service, regular supplies are 
maintained through our sub-agents in local stores, 
bicycle shops and garages. Delivery vans and boats 
come as regularly as cock-crow to exchange new 
cylinders for old. 


As packaged gas for the home, butane and propane 
provide something very akin to a world-wide social 
service. And though we say this ourselves, we're 
rather proud of ours. 
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library assistant whom he meets in the 





V HEN | was young enough to be 

quite unimpressionable, and to 
regard the advice of my elders as irrele 
vant, if not contemptible, | was once told 
by a man whom I now revere as a sage: 
If you personally like writers, never read 
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last few pages. There is more to the 
‘ book than this, however. I should describe 
* it as a good-tempered documentary 
Alexander Cordell’s second Welsh 
+ novel, THe Hosts or KEBECCA, is a 





their books ; if you like the books, take care 

never to meet the writers; above all, never meet 
actors, actresses, or ballet-dancers in any circum 
stances whatever."’ At the time, | despised that 
advice. Even now, I feel that it is capable of being 
qualified by exception. But on the whole it is sound, 
and that is why confusion reigns supreme when the 
personal and the critical clash. If | have enjoyed 
the wool being pulled over my eyes by some 
novelist or other, | do not enjoy having the wool 
roughly and rudely pulled off again by that 
novelist’s biographer. Still less do I enjoy being 
told that it was not wool at all, but some other, 
quite different material, concocted out of the 
author’s subconscious. 

That, I suppose, is my own fault, but it is a 
fault which I share with others, especially those 
who, like myself, are unwilling to take a ring-side 
seat at the debunking of their childhood favourites. 
But those whose boyhood was thrilled, if not 
exactly enlightened, by ‘‘ Allan Quatermain,” 
“*She,”’ and “ King Solomon's Mines,’ need not 
be too apprehensive at taking in hand Dr. Morton 
Cohen's biography of Rip—ER HaGGarp. 

Dr. Cohen tells me that Haggard was, as I 
should have expected, a great, roaring, shouting 
man, thwarted in love. I did not know that he 
might have qualified—and, in his own age, did 
qualify—for any of the innumerable Royal 
Commissions which British Governments like to 
set up in order to reduce the irreducible to British 
party political terms. While doubting whether 
Mr. Macleod (still less Mr. Callaghan or Mr. 
Stonehouse) would have enjoyed the fruits of his 
wisdom and experience of Africa, | still like to 
think of him as the great story-teller. So, | am 
glad to find, does Dr. Cohen. 

Other aspects of the more northern part of 
Africa are illustrated by Mr. Patrick Turnbull in 
THE Hotter Winps. Mr. Turnbull knows these 
lands well, and he writes of them in a highly 
personal, anecdotal manner. His book is no worse 
—if certainly no better—than those of other 
travellers in places which are now becoming well 
known to all British aficionados of travel-books. 
My chance use of a Spanish term reminds me that 
Mr. Turnbull had the unique experience of meeting 
General Franco on the eve of the latter’s anticipa- 
tion of the Communist coup in Spain. This is only 
one of many incidents which are pleasantly 
recounted. The “ blurb”’ tells me that this is a 
book “that will keep the most jaded armchair 
traveller eye-sore into the small hours.” Well— 
no, it won't. But it is interesting enough, and 
Mr. Turnbull has an enquiring and far from 
prejudiced mind. 

A somewhat more authoritative, if more partial, 
account of an important, if unattractive Middle- 
Eastern territory is given in PERSONAL COLUMN, 
the autobiography of Sir Charles Belgrave, who 
spent from 1926 to 1957 as Adviser to the Sheik 
of Bahrein. Sir Charles has done a great deal for 
the territory which he came to love. Perhaps he 
minimises his own achievements. At any rate, 
he has no doubt that “the cause of failure in 
Bahrein was that the British, while giving advice 
to the Sheik, were at the same time acting in a 
way that gave encouragement to the political 
party which, as the Sheik saw it, was aimed at 
destroying his authority.”” That seems to me to 
contain, in a single phrase, the true indictment of 
all British policy, as exercised by Socialist or 
Tory Governments, since 1945. But most of this 
book is factual and personal. It shows the reader 
life in Bahrein as Sir Charles experienced it during 
the course of his long service there. If it is far 
from being uncritical, it is always kindly and 
appreciative. 

Some of this week’s novels have intrigued me. 
Mr. Dennis Wheatley—of whom I am an unashamed 
fan—has devoted nearly 450 pages, a considerable 
knowledge of the nastier forms of the occult, and 
some unexceptionable (to me) principles of world 
policy, to the production of a thriller called THE 
SATANIST. Sometimes I felt, however, that Mr. 
Wheatley is a little too gentlemanly to make his 
witches’ cauldron at all convincing. Those who 
have read his earlier books are aware that he has 
clearly steeped himself in the great classics on 
witchcraft. But, compared with what is actually 
alleged to have gone on at “‘ sabbats,’’ Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s orgies and human sacrifices sound resolutely 
suburban. If you combine this with a strong 


Bulldog Drummond atmosphere of jolly good 
fellows—some of them a bit wild, to be sure, but 
they ‘re bound to make good—the whole thing 
never quite leaves the purlieus of Ealing. Cer- 
tainly, the book doesn’t compare with, for example, 
his brilliant war-time thriller “‘ Strange Conflict.” 


l am now convinced, too, that I have “ had 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton. In THE GRACE DIVORCE, 
the Grace family—all except that nice pussy-cat, 
mother, whom Mr. Swinnerton lately introduced 
to us as “ The Tigress of Prothero,”’ and that dull 
dog, Philip—get themselves into trouble. The clever 
and sensible Jane falls for a vulgar sexual mounte 
bank who might have twisted his moustaches and 
snarled his frustration in any Victorian melodrama 
The selfish little runt, Raymond, falls for and 
marries a bitch. When the bitch and the mounte- 
bank are finally found in bed together, both Jane 
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CHESS NOTES. 3 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. : 
can claim : 


LBERIC O’KELLY DE GALWAY 
a number of distinctions. 

To possess, as a Belgian, a name like that is 
surely worth pawn and move in itself. 

He is Belgium's only accredited Grand Master 
and far and away that country’s strongest player. 

He is, to my knowledge, the only chess-player 
who has ever qualified to compete in an Inter-zonal 
tournament but calmly—and cheerfully—declined 
to do so. 

As I write, he is dominating Whitby's congress. 

He might not have dominated so completely 
had a young descendant of mine seen his chance in 
this position: 








A. O’Ketty pe Gatway, Black. 
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C. B. Woop, White, to play. 


: 
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ss ; : 
Can you see a draw here ? 

| Of his wins, the following is a typical example, 
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Five more moves by Black and five by White— 
and the game was over, incredible as it may seem. 
I shali not ask you to find them, only give you them 
to relish; White's play was rather too jittery to give 
the play full value: 


A. O’Ketty ve Gatway, Black 
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P. W. Hempson, White. 





R-Q6 
B-QB4 |! 

If now 3. Px B, R= R; and if 4. R-Q1, B—N5 or 
if 4. N-B1, Q—Q2; it is pretty hopeless anyway. 


That draw? Try 1. PxP, BPxP (or RP»P); 


2. BxP, PxB; 3. Q-K6ch, K-R2; 4. Q-R3ch: 
perpetual check unless Black takes the great risk 
of giving up a pawn for nothing by 2....N—B3. 





and Raymond achieve a happy release, which 
neither can be said to deserve, still less to appreci- 
ate. Here is suburbia once more. Why must 
Mr. Swinnerton, who does very nicely with his 
dogs and his pussy-cats, still hanker after the 
tigers which he has only met in highly-coloured 
illustration ? 

With Mr. William Ridler’s THE BuTTERED SIDE, 
we leave suburbia for the Midlands. The hero, 
Dave Judson, seduces one girl, is seduced by 
another, and marries the latter, who leaves him for 
an altogether flashier piece. In the end, we find 
Dave pursuing a more hopeful romance with a 


bit stifling. Did the Welsh, even in 
the mid-19th century, really lead such lives of 
religious, social, political, and sexual oppression ? 
I suppose they did. When | saw the title, | 
thought that Rebecca might be a girl, and that 
we might be going to some good parties. | 
might have known that that, in Wales, was out 
of the question. Please let someone write me a 
novel about a Welsh boy or girl who is successful, 
gay, debonair, charming, and totally uninterested 
in politics. There must surely have been such, at 
some period in the history of the principality ? 

David Karp is, unfortunately, a “ novelist of 
indignation.”” In my experience, the indignant 
tend to become the incoherent, and when they do 
this in broad American, the result must be read 
to be disbelieved. In Mr. Karp’s THE SLEEP 
WALKERS, Julius, the phoney assistant to a phoney 
theatrical agent in New York, becomes involved 
with Daphne, daughter of the head of a sect called 
Truth Seekers. Of course, the F.B.1. suspect the 
Truth Seekers of being Communists. But nothing 
very much happens—or, if it does, the happening 
is so singularly oblique that I missed it. The 
publishers describe this book as a scherzo. Here | 
can meet them on their own ground. It is a 
largo molto troppo, and it left me rallentando. 

We are still in New York with Mr. Rex Stout's 
MURDER IN StyLe. Nero Wolfe and his assistant 
Archie are not among my favourite detectives. 
Wolfe has too many gimmicks—(I should like to let 
the coldest possible blast of air kill all those 
orchids !)—and of course the New York police 
officers snarl and growl in their usual feckless and 
incomprehensible manner. But the idea of basing 
the plot of a whodunit on literary plagiarism is, 
1 think, quite new, and Mr. Stout is a skilful 
manipulator. 

I took the gravest exception to the blurb of 
Mr. Archibald Lyall’s book, WELL MET IN MADRID, 
which starts: ‘‘ Since the idea of a Spanish holiday 
is still quite novel. . Novel, indeed ! I have 
the best of reasons for asserting that it is no such 
thing, but to “ declare my interest ’’ would waste 
space, so I will only remark that the author 
knows a great deal more about the subject than 
the blurb-writer instructed to recommend his book. 
This is a highly-sympathetic, delicately courteous, 
and persuasive guide to life in Madrid. It is also 
amusing—ruefully so, at times—and full of precious 
information, such as: 

If your father’s name was Smith and your mother's 
Jones you have the choice of calling yourself Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Smith Jones, Mr. Smith y Jones, or even if you 
like, just Mr. Jones Out of all this confusion the 
sole beneficiary is the itinerant adulterer, since no 
hotel clerk can tell by looking at their papers whether 
his guests are man and wife or not. 

1 shall not be commended for persuading 
itinerant adulterers to visit Madrid, but I should 
like to persuade as many respectable persons as 
possible to read and enjoy Mr. Lyall’s quite 
admirable book ! 

THE CRICKETER’S COMPANION, edited by Alan 
Ross, is not a new “ Wisden,” but a kind of 
anthology of cricket. Many of the prose pieces 
are known to me, but I never knew that the game 
had inspired so much good verse. 

In THESE SPLENDID Snips, Mr. David Divine 
has written the history of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Line. It is a fair and well-earned tribute. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Riper Haccarp, by Morton Cohen. (Hutchin- 
som ; 30s.) 

Tue Hotrer Winps, by Patrick Turnbull. 
(Hutchinson ; 21s.) 

PERSONAL CoLuMN, by Sir Charles Belgrave. 
(Hutchinson ; 30s.) 

Tue Satanist, by Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchin- 
son ; 18s.) 

THE Grace Divorce, by Frank Swinnerton. 
(Hutchinson ; 18s.) 

THe ButtTerep Sipe, by William  Ridler. 
(Hutchinson ; 18s.) 

Tue Hosts or Repecca, by Alexander Cordell. 
(Gollancz ; 16s.) 

THE SLEEP-WALKERS, by David Karp 
(Gollancz; 13s. 6d.) 

MURDER IN STYLE, by Rex Stout. (Crime 
Club; tos. 6d.) 

Wett Met tN Maprip, by Archibald Lyall. 
(Putnam ; 13s. 6d.) 

THE CRICKETER'’S COMPANION. Edited by Alan 
Ross. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 25s.) — 

THESE SPLENDID Suips, by David Divine. 
(Muller; 25s.) ; 
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SIMPLIFIES BUILDING 


The Sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD- THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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RAISE ARCON 





The OWNER says— 

I like Arcon structures —they are a modern 
approach to building, using the same ‘assembly line’ 
techniques as I use in my own business. 

The result is a first-class job, with maximum speed 
and economy. 


The ARCHITECT says— 

The Arcon planning system and standardized 
components enormously simplify my work without 
restricting freedom of design. I like to have Arcon 
collaborating with me right from the start. 


The BUILDER says— 

For me an Arcon job means prompt delivery of 
components and vastly quicker erection methods. 
That means speedier completion —good for my 
reputation ! 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
41 WELBECK STREET - W1 
TEL: HUN 6666 








LANGS 


OLD 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To come nearer home the high standard 

of Lang’s has made it outstanding among 

Scotch whiskies. At ground level, or 

eighty-six floors up, Lang's is hailed 
“abune them a” 


Sole Proprietors: LANG BROS. 


Towering 1,248 feet above 
“the sidewalks of New 
York,” the Empire State 
Building, with eighty-six 
stories, is the loftiest struc- 
ture in the world. 











LTD. GLASGOW 
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GLENFIELD 
MICRO-STRAINERS 


in Treatment Plants 










te In the works of numerous 

= | publicutility and industrial 
| concerns the treatment 
of potable and process 
waters, and effluents, is 
economically effected by 


Glenfield Micro-strainers. 
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ALBERGO VESUVIO 


MARATEA PORTO (Potenza) 
SANTAVENERE HOTEL 


TAORMINA 
SAN_DOMENICO 
AND GRAND HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 
PALERMO 


GRAND HOTEL VILLA IGIEA 
MONDELLO PALACE HOTEL 


MONTECATINI TERME 


ITALHOTELS 


40 Hotels, 40 Owners, 


but one high standard of Service 


ROME NERVI Riviera Genova 
HASSLER VILLA MEDIC! HOTEL VITTORIA 
EDEN E 
PALAZZO AMBASCIATORI SANTA MARGHERITA LIGURE 
QUIRINALE HOTEL MIRAMARE GRAND HOTEL 
FIUGGI RAPALLO 
PALAZZO DELLA FONTE EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL | 
| 
NAPLES SESTRI LEVANTE 


GRAND HOTEL Dt! CASTELLI 


SESTRIERE pee 

DUCHI D’AOSTA HOTEL 

PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE 
VENICE 

BAUER GRUNWALD HOTEL 
THE GRAND HOTEL 

MERANO 

GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL 


CORTINA D’AMPEZZO Dolomiti 


CATANIA CRISTALLO PALACE HOTEL 
GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL 
FLORENCE SAVOIA GRAND HOTEL 


ABANO TERME 
GRAND HOTEL TRIESTE 
AND VICTORIA 


SAVOY HOTEL 
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| GREATNESS - 
st costs a little extra 













Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra 
Dry, the gin that's distilled from pure grain— 
is gin as it should be. 

Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini 
r “on the rocks”, and you will enjoy 
Beefeater Extra Dry at its very best. True, 
Beefeater will cost you more than 
ordinary gins, but extravagance 
was never more 
magnificently justified. 


37/- a BOTTLE 








GRAND HOTEL CROCE DI MALTA 


MILAN 
CAVALIERI HOTEL 
CONTINENTALE GRAND HOTEL 
DIANA MAJESTIC GARDEN HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL GALLIA 


TURIN 
PALACE HOTEL TURIN 
PRINCIP! DI PIEMONTE 


GENOA 
BRISTOL PALACE HOTEL 


BOLOGNA 
SALSOMAGGIORE 

STRESA Lake Maggiore 
MENAGGIO Lake di Como 
TREMEZZO Lake di Como 


MILANO EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


GRAND HOTEL MILAN 


REGINA PALACE HOTEL 


GRAND HOTEL AND MENAGGIO 
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BEEFEATER 








SAVOIA MAJESTIC HOTEL 
Information; All Travel Agents or ITALHOTELS, Genoa (Italy), 





GRAND HOTEL TREMEZZO 


Via Arsenale di Terra, 5. 


WHEN IN ITALY, THEN ITALHOTELS! 






























EXTRA DRY GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED - LONDON - SE11 + DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 





STUNT NEETU CREA 


BS) 








and your FRENCH will be perfect 


MERVEILLEUX neat 
INCOMPARABLE jn a cocktai/ 
CHIC with gin BRILLANT with soda 


It's the dry vermouth 
that made French famous 
..at only 17/6 a bottle— 
c'est formidable! 


Sole importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Lid., 8, Lime Street, E.C.3. 





As good as 


a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 















to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp leaving a sense 
of glowing comfort. It sweeps 
through the tangles, thoroughly 
cleansing the hair without 
pulling or tugging. Your 
hair becomes fresh and 
clean... 


. looks glossy, 


trim and attractive. 


POCKET SIZE 


12/6 
SHINGLE 
17/11 

For attractive post- GENTLE 

free booklet, write to 

Mason Pearson Bros., 22/ & 

70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. AND OTHERS UP TO 
8O0/- 


ASON 


| Meyatelels 





PBARS AV ite Oi 


England 
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She likes being independent 


She’s opened an account at the 


National 
Provincial 


THE BANK FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 







A crowning 
achievement... 


‘Double Century’ is the sherry 
of all 


dry; some too sweet. 


Some are too 


‘Double 


Century” is a Sherry to suit all 


sherries. 


tastes, selected specially to cele- 
brate the 200th birthday of the 
famous house of Pedro Domecq. 


Try a bottle or a glass today 





Cutabisshed (790 


YEREZ of 1s FRONTERA 











and see if you have ever tasted 


such a lovely wine. 


DOUBLE CENTURY 
The Best of all Sherries. 


The finest of Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 





Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
. . and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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‘Black « White’ 
its superb 
quality 





You have only to taste ‘Black & White’ 

to realise that here is a whisky that gives 
you something ‘extra’. This extra 
smoothness, this finer flavour, this superb 
quality ... how are they achieved? 

The answer is in the special 

‘Black & White’ way of blending the 
distinctive qualities of 

individual whiskies from famous 
distilleries into one superb Scotch. 


BLACK 
WHITE 


‘SCOTCH WHISKY 


““BUCHANAN'S" 





PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 


SPeCiaa Bi eno OF 


HANANS 


BUC 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH whHisk? 
et henrew Te, 


SKOTCH WHisny o1sTécees 


GQascow « LONOON 
— a See eT 


70° PROOF 














THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Spain’s finest Sherries from 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


PANDO... 
DRY SACK... 
world for over 50 years. 


These two, like all the sherries from Williams & Humbert’s bodegas, 


very dry delicate fino, very much the connoisseur's wine. 
superb medium dry Oloroso, enjoyed throughout the 


are a sure symbol of good taste and a treasured measure of hospitality. 


Their presence is always welcomed by those who know the 
good things of life. 


We would be happy to advise you of your nearest stockists. 


Williams & Humbert Limited - Bodegas: Jerez de la Frontera - Southern Spain - London House: 35 Seething Lane EC3 
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Don’t you think 
we ought to be using 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON 
NEWS? 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 
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from 


top Princess 2kW from £12.8.6 
centre Radiant Zephyr Convector 2/kW £14.6.5 
bottom Countess 2kW £6.19.1 3kW £7.19.9 


These are just three of the models from the Belling 
range of electric fires—the largest in the world. You 
can see them all in the splendid new, full colour, Belling 


catalogue. It’s free, there’s no obligation, no callers at 


this 
FREE 

100-page 

___b00k _ - 


wire a plug, The Clean Air Act, etc. 


your home—and it’s quite the best Way to make your 
choice. Then youcan goand see the actual model you’ve 
decided on at your Electrical Shop or Showroom. 

The new Belling colour catalogue has 100 pages of pic- 
tures, particulars and prices covering the whole range 
of Belling Electric Fires and Cookers—plus page after 
page of household electrical hints—which size and type 
to choose, running costs, Ring Main System, how to 
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| For your free copy 
Post this now to Belling & Co Ltd - Enfield - Middx 


| NAME 











John 
Wyndham 


a new novel by the 


author of “The Day 
of the Triffids “a 


TROUBLE 
WITH LICHEN 
13/6 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 





are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
seventh year in succession, 
with 4% added annually 
i on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


MICHAEL JOSEPH DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





en ewe mnnnennes ceanenseesee: 











VEOOSUME 
Cfcottund 


for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 














ADDRESS 
1LN/16/9 i 
er ne a Sm eee ad en ll 
CRC 332 





The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending experience 
of five generations of the Gloag family 
in direct succession since 1800. 





oa 


To test the fine quality try it neat. ae 
If you have any difficulty about supplies, 
a cheque for £22 ; 10s. brings a dozen 


bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~WHISKY — 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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There’s a great new bird 
East African drums beat out the news! In the African sky 
A whistling bird 
That travels high 
Faster than the cheetah 
Swifter than the hawk 
Strangers now fiy fleeter 
Than the drums can talk. 









Even the tribal drums will pick up the news —when East African Airways es r 
add their own brand of friendly service to your Comet 4 flight to East ei), 


Africa. 
Buiit by de Havilland and powered by Rolis-Royce, the EAA Comet 4 will 
speed you on your way at eight miles per minute. Three flights per week e 


in each direction. Only 11 hours’ flying time! 


EAST AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


in association with BOAC 
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The proprietary Scotch Whisky 





of world-wide renown 





DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 





